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Corruption in Office. 


Ir is an unhappy sign of the times, that no | 


sooner is any charge of corruption made against 
@ any public officer than his guilt is assumed by | 
the public as proved. A few personal friends | 


may warmly assert their belief in his entire | 


innocence. They have been intimate with him 
from a boy upward, and know that he is in- | 
capable of fraud. But all this protestation has | 
little weight with the public. It has come to 
be considered that politics is a game in which | 
only the strongest and most unscrupulous win. 
To add corruption to other knavery is but to | 


make one part of the conduct harmonize with | 


thé other. It is, unfortunately, but too true 
that the pursuit of politics leaves few men 


honest, whatever it may find them; and when | 


a new recruit joins the ranks he is expected to 
handsel his office by plundering the public 
purse for the benefit of his new comrades. If 
he does not, woe be to him! 
airs, and assumes a higher virtue than his 
associates. by what right does he come among 
them? Why does he fill the room that some 
one more pliant and more sensible of his obli- 


gations to his party would more properly | 


If he puts on | 


, occupy. Away with such a fellow! Heisa 
| reproach to his order. We will have none of 
| him. 

Unfortunately, too, there are certain public 
| offices to which the appointment is considered 
to be # purely party affair; which means, 


| 


| bent is expected to contribute some of the 


| proceeds of the patronage for the pecuniary | 
needs of the party appointing him. One of | 


| these offices is that of Collector of the Customs 
in this city, and our fellow-townsman, Mr. 


| Smythe, has lately been made to feel the viru- | 
lence of the slander which assails any man who | 


| tries honestly to do his duty. 
When Mr. Smythe was nominated to this 


office we took occasion to congratulate the | 
mercantile community upon the prospect of | 
| having Custom House matters for once con- | 


| ducted with integrity. Every act of along and 
unblemished career was a guarantee of his ab- 
solute fitness in this respect ; nor has he disap- 
pointed the confidence of his friends. The ver- 
dict of the public on the late scandalous report 
of the Committee of Investigation of the 
| general order business is unmistakable, and 
has consigned to well merited contempt the 
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stripped of all circumlocution, that the incum- | 
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authors of the attack ona reputation dear to ; public men, and this triumph of Mr. Smythe 


us all. 
with the chief features of the attack, and must 


Our readers are, no doubt, familiar | may do something in reinstating a faith which 


it is for the benefit of the business of the coun- 


have been amused—if the affair were not too | | try should not be too rudely shaken. 


serious to allow of such a feeling—with the | 


| way in which Mr. Smythe’s ingenuous state- 
ment of his share in the affair completely baf- | officials. 


It cannot, however, be concealed, that the air 
is filled with rumors of corruption among our 
Mr. Smythe’s vindication is remark- 


fled the tricks and subterfuges of his assailants. | able for its rarity, although it may be said that 
As usual, too, in such cases, the parties who | few men have the opportunity that he had of 


conspired to farm out Mr. -Smythe, finding 
themselves defeated, have quarreled among 
themselves, and the town has been edified with 
a correspondence of the tu quoque order, which 
is the farce after the tragedy—the Cunning- 
ham baby to the Bond street murder. 

It is not often that a man in public office is 
able to prove his innocence as the worthy Col- 
lector has done. A conspiracy like the one he 
has baffled is generally got up with so much 
art that rectitude alone will not suffice to re- 
pel the attack, and Mr. Smythe may be con- 
gratulated that a number of trivial circum- 
stances—each unimportant in itself, but torm- 
ing when combined a massive chain of evi- 
dence—could be brought forward in his de- 
fense. 
is slow to believe in the virtue 
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meeting their accusers face to face. But people 
remember that when an old Public Function- 


| ary declared that corruption was sapping the 





As we have already hinted, the public | exposures that take place. 
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foundations of our free government, the in- 
vestigation which ensued did not, to say the 
least, disprove his assertions. Then the ex- 
penditure of the Government was seventy-five 
millions. Now it is three hundred and fifty 
millions, and it is not unnatural to suppose 
that the desire of plunder has not diminished 
with the increased opportunities for it. It is 
true that another party is now at the head of 
affairs, and that Congress exercises more di- 
rect supervision than heretofore over govern- 
ment appointments. The impression we have 
alluded to gains strength from the occasional 
It is notorious that 


its | but for vast and systematic corruption the 
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U. & PENSIONERS RECEIVING THEIR PAY AT THE PENSION OFFICE, TREASURY BUILDING, CORNER NASSAU AND WALL STREETS, NEW YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 19. 
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revenue from distilleries would be eighty mil- 
lions a year instead of about one-tenth of that 
sum. And besides this, it is certain that the 
enormous expenditures of the war, tho infla* 
tion of the currency, the general disturbance 
ef the relations ot society, cannot have taken 
piace without some effect on the general mo- 
rality of the people, and that effect cannot, in 
thegnature of things, have been for its good. 
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‘Norres—We have no travelling agents. All 
wr ting themselves to be such are im- 
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=== 


NOTICE. 


Mawvscrrers mast in afl oases be accompantea with 
the real mame aud address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and.all possible expedition uced with regard 
to them; bug it must be un‘ler-tood that the Editor is 
not responsiliie should a MS. be mislaid or lost. Ali 








* @ommunicationa, Books for Review, etc., must be ad- 
dressed 


to Fpanc Luaczs, 637 Pearl street, New York. 








An Acceptable Present. 


Wrrn No. 21 of Fraxx Lusim’s Bors’ anp 
Grats’ WeexLy we give to every purchaser a copy of 
the beautiful and popular engraving, entiiled, ** Grant 
im Peace.” It is the same picture that we presented to 
the buyers of No. 39 of Tux Cumimney Conner, and 
which enlarged the circulation of that well-known and 
favorite journsl As it mot with such ahearty welcome 
from the grown-up patrons and parents who patronize 
the latter publivation, we have thought it would be 
likewise a pleasing gilt to all tho Boys and Givls who 
read the Wemxzy. The portrait was photographed 
expressly for Frank Leslie by Wenderoth & Co., of 
Philadelphia, aad is a fine work ci art, wortby of a 
frame. 
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Wrra No. 601 of Franz Lrstim’s Inuvstratep 
NzwsraPsr will be commenced the publication of the 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, which will consist 
of full-length portraits of the leading public men of the 
country, engraved on extra shects and given away from 
time to time. The G&rst portrait issued will be that of 





‘Thaddeus Stevens, which will be given with No. 601. 





Proposed New Post-Office. 


So roxa as the site for our new Post-Office 
building was suppesed to be positively fixed, 
and negotiations were concluded, as rumored, 
for the sale of the lower end of the City Hal! 
Park, we had nothing to say alout a matter 
which had apparently passed beyond the 
region of discussion. When the project of re- 
moving the PostOffice was agitated some 
Years ago, it exeited a very lively controversy. 
Now, on the announcement that a site was 
selected scarcely a breath of dissent has been 
heard, althougk the spot chosen is about the 
most unsuitable in the city. It is true that 





-the decision came upon the public rather sud- 


denly, as if it was the result of a careful com- 
parison of many plans, and, therefore, any 
expostulation would have been useless. Some 
hitch, however, has apparently occurred in 
the negotiations, and we are happy to see that 
some of our eontemporaries are taking advan- 
tage of it to urge many grave objections to the 
consummation of a design which will reflect 
no credit on our metropolis. 

We may dismiss at once the charges that 
have been freely brought against the city 
authorities of pecuniary corruption. Whether 
true or not, they cannot affect the merits of 
the question betore us. Perhaps it is im- 
possible that the large sum of money the 
General Government proposes to pay for the 
lower end of the Park should reach the City 
Treasury without being nibbled at by the swarm 
of people whose consent must be obtained for 
the transfer. ‘ If any squabble has arisen as to 
the division of the spoils, and the consumma. 
tion of the plan has been delayed, the public 
interests will not suffer from there having 
been an opportunity efforded for discussing 
the project apart from any pecuniary benefit 
to be derived from it. Neither would we 
willingly believa that the large newspaper 
establishments almost within stone’s throw of 
the proposed Post-Office have been bribed 
into silence or acquiescence by the manifest 
advantages which they would derive from the 
close proximity of such an institution ; but the 
fact, nevertheless, remains, and it is no credit 
te the journalism of the city, that those news- 
papers whose convenience will be promoted by 
having the Post-Office brought near them are 
either silent or are openly in favor of the 
change. On the other hand, those who will 
be inconvenienced, exclaim against it. 

Fortunately we have no bias either way, and 
our remarks may claim the merit at least of 
being disinterested. Our first objection, then, 
to the proposed site is that it is incapable of 
future extension. We take for granted that 
the opening of Beekman stroct across the Park 
will naturally fellow the erection of the new 
Post-Office. What we shall have then will 
be a trilateral piece of ground beunded on 
gach side by leading thoroughfares, much 


larger indeed than the present site, but far too 
small for what the postal business of this city 
will be twenty yearshence. And no matter how 
pressing the emergency may be, not a single 
Square yard can be added in any direction. 
The postal business of this city must increase 
indefimitely. Ooccan steamers with their tons 
of letters will soon arrive and depart daily— 
the principal part of the correspondence of 
the Old World with the New must pass 
through this offico,and yet we are asked to bind 
ourselves to a plot of ground which cannot be 
enlarged, and which in a very few years must 
inevitably be far too small. 

Another serious objection is, that no build- 
ing can be erected on a triangular lot which 
will satisfy the requirements of a Post-Office. 
Facing three streets, each side must bave a 
front fagade, ‘Lhere can be no back entrance 
for driving in and out of the mail carts. It 
must. be all front, and some one of the side- 
walks must be constantly made dangerous to 
foot passencers by being driven across. Again, 
look at the task architects are asked to under- 
take. To construct a building at tho apex 
of ajtriangle, with siues of irregular length, 
and the point rounded off. It is not in the 
nature of things that any building in such 
a shape can be erected which will not bea 
disgrace to the city. We see it is proposed 
that the upper rooms shall be used for United 
States Courts. Must Justice then be deaf, as 
well as blind, that she is to be enthroned in 
the noisiest part of this noisy city? 

To reach the proposed Post-Office from any 
side involves the crossing of a wide and crowded 
street. This constant danger to life and limb 
might not of itself be a fatal objection. The 
rule here is, let every one take care of himsel!, 
but added to the others we have urged, it is 
net without its weight. 

Architecturally considered, the proposed 
building would be a great blunder. We have 
shown that it must Le ugly because triangular, 
and with sides of uneven length. More than 
this, it spoils the natural termination of the 
Park, and shuts out the view of the City Halls, 
as it were by a screen. If it formed the termi- 
nation of a pile of buildings, its irregularity 
might be lost in the mass behind it; as it is, 
standing alone, it would be an excrescence and 
a blot. 

Lawyers must determine whether the city 
property can be thus alienated. Wo hope it 
cannot, were it only to save us from the archi- 
tectural nuisance that threatens us. If’no 
other site for a Post-Office could be found, 
there might be some excuse, but this is not 
the case, and we are sure that the same diplo- 
macy which secured the Merchants’ Exchange 
for a Custom- House could also find a suitable 
building for a Post-Office. We think we have 
shown that the lower end of the Park is about 
the most unfit that could be selected. 








Unprotected Females. 


Ovr amiable countrywoman, Mrs. Dr. Mary 
Walker, cannc’ complain of want of justice. 
Her misfortu., is that she is so frequently 
obliged to appeal to it. A well-won fame in 
our hospitals during the war, a distinguished 
rank in the profession she has adopted, would, 
one might suppose, be sufficient for one of a 
sex that seldom aspires to such distinctions. 
Why, besides these, she should seek notoriety 
from a peculiar style of dress is not easily 
understood by ordinary minds. We may be 
permitted to hope, having a most unfeigned 
respect for the lady, that when she finds that 
being esthetically right only diminishes her 
influence in her loftier mission, she may give 
up the vanity of her peculiar dress. Long 
trains, for street wear at least, are ‘‘going out;” 
let us hope the compromise of the present walk- 
ing-costume may find grace in her eyes. 

Our readers may not have forgotten Mrs. 
Dr. Walker's famous passage-at-arms last sum- 
mer with our police, in which victory very 
properly perched on the banners of the fair 
combatant. We see from the English papers 
that the annoyances she met with here followed 
her to London, and we can understand how 
useful to herself and dangerous to her foes 
her excellent state of training must have been. 
But still our crowds only stared at the singu- 
larly attired Walker, and offended her neither 
by word nor gesture, the police being the only 
aggressors; the mob in London was more de- 
monstrative. It is not quite a question of 
rowdies here and roughs there; «he pugnacity 
of these classes, it may be said in their honor, 
rarely displays itself in persecuting » woman 
who has done yeoman’s duty, and chooses to 
do it in her own way. There exists both here 
and there a large class, a little above the lowest, 
who can yet, on occasion, be as brutal and 
stupid as they, and it was from this class that 
proceeded the interruption to Mrs. Dr. Walker's 
lecture, and brought about the interference of 
the police. Some medical students seem to 
have had their ire excited by the idea that a 
woman should dare to join their profession, 


and accordingly created a disturbance at a | natural wish of every one that the memory of 


jecture—not on protessional topics, however— 
which she was delivering at St. James's Hall. 





the magistrate before whom they were taken, 
in inflicting punishment, remarked: 

“Te say that the conduct of the medical stndents on 
the us night towafd # lady who bad jomed the 
medical profession, and who was v$r7 much liked, was 
ungentiemavlike was too mild an expression; % was 
unumanly and disereditable, The lady had éeme_for- 
ward 28 @ member of the medical profession, and bes 
cause of this the jealousy of a number of y tach 
had been excited. Their conduct was unworthy ef 
them, and he felt ised that @ body of Eogliehin 
should have been guilty of such miserable conduct.” . 

The worthy magistrate ought to have known 
his fellow-citizens “‘ of the baser sort” too well 
to have been surprised at anything they did. 
It was simply because they were Knglishmen 
that they knew no better. Punch admirably 
hit off the natural failing.—representing two 
navvies looking suspiciously at a well-dressed 
stfanger. Says one, ‘Whose him, Jem?” 
“‘Dunno—a stranger, mebbe.” ‘All right. 
Heave half a brick at him, Jem.” 

We hope Mrs. Walker feels no worse for the 
medical students’ bricks, but we really wish she 
would change her style of dress. 








Unrequited Virtue. 

Turrr is an humble class of our citizens 
whose unobtrusive merits have scarcely been 
recognized as they deserve. It has always, 
unhappily, been the fate of true modesty to 
‘blush unseen,” and one of the disadvantages 
of setting it in public view is to deprive it of 
one of its chief charms. It is not impossible 
that the city ordinance in force up to this time 
relative to hack-drivers and porters wearing 
badges may have originated from a desire to 
distinguish them above their fellow-citizens. 
Their eminent courtesy, their charming affa- 
bility of manner, their abstinence from all 
tricks, and, above all, their kindness toward 
strangers, may have won this distinction. It 
was it the public good that so much excellence 
should be rewarded. It might serve as & 
stimulus to the rising generation, and, there- 
fore, ‘‘ the first gentlemen otf their class” were 
honored by a decoration. 

But the modesty of tiese men still troubles 
them. They protest against the dignities thrust 
upon them. ‘Chey petition the Board of Alder- 
men that their virtues may cease to bo adver- 
tised in so glaring a manner. They are per- 
plexed, so meek are they, by the gaze of 
strangers, who never tire of admiring such 
paragons of perfection, and they entreat that 
they may be allowed to retire to congenial 
obscurity. The Aldermen are touched by the 
sight of so much virtue in dis!ress, and grant 
their request. Farewell, then, to those copper 
or bronze badges, which bore so many honor- 
able figures! They are not, hereafter, to be 
displayed, except when the wearers are solicit- 
ing employment; and as this is a misfortune 
they are never reduced to, the public being in 
the habit of soliciting them, we may regard 
their disappearance as final. No one can be 
indifferent to this loss, except those who walk 
and carry their own baggage. 

It is sad to be obliged to forget the amiable 
individual who, in your hour of necessity, has 
placed his horses and carriage at your dis- 

The cases are innumerable when you 
wish to see him again. You may, for instance, 
desire him to accompany you on a friend'y 
visit to the Mayor’s Office. You may be anx- 
ious to assure him that the valise or umbrella 
left behind in his carriage was intended as a 
mark of your personal esteem, or that you 
insist on his acceptance of the change out of a 
five-dollar bill which he drove away without 
giving you. Perhaps your thanks are due for 
his kind blessings on your eyes and limbs, and 
his affectionate solicitude as to your relatives. 
But now all clue to his identity is to be cut off ; 
he disappears in the cloud of obscurity from 
which he was for atime brought out by the 
ordinance just abolished, and no charm will 
lure him again within your view. He is aware 
of your benevolent intentions, and his diffi- 
dence is unequal to the task of hearing you 
sound his praises. : 

Now, if any of our readers think that we 
have estimated too highly the modesty, for- 
bearance and dignity of our city hack-drivers, 
let him—always provided he is not an Alder- 
man, in which case he ought to ride free—just 
take a carriage from the City Hall to the South 
Ferry, and offer the intelligent citizen who 
drives him—the distance being less than a 
mile—fifty cents for his fare, and mark the 
result. 

The parable of the unjust steward who, for- 
seeing his speedy dismissul from his master’s 
service, made friends with the “‘mammon of 
unrighteousness,” may, before the State Con- 
vention meets, ind more illustrations than in 
this action of the Board of Aldermen. 








Morbid Sympathy with Crime. 





We have no wish to trample on a fallen man. 
Perhaps no reproaches that could be heaped 
}on the Reverend Joel Lindsay would add to 

the remorse he feels for the crime for which 
| he is now suffering the penalty. It is the 


| this frightful case of infanticide should be al- 
lowed to die out—that Joel Lindsay should serve 


They, or part of the crowd, were arrested, and | his term of imprisonment without being thrust 


any more on public attention—and afterward 
that be forgotten. But in such obscurity—the 
kindest fate that could be reserved for him—his 
friends will net allow him to take shelter, and 
we see that they are taking the accustoned 
steps to obtain his release. Weare all familiar 
with the dedge. No rich auctioneer, no wealthy 

forger, whe have friends to plead their cause, 


“> | who ean excite sympathy by occentricities of 


manner, or whe can get up an interesting cough, 
need remain long in the State Prison. Mental 
prostration threatening insanity, failing health 
which demands a purer atmosphere, are capi- 
tal excuses for pardon, When backed by deep 
purses, or the unanimous demand of a power- 
fal class, they beconte irresistible. We have 
often seen the game playa, and the only won- 
der now is that respectable dlergymen will re- 
sort to subterfages of which they ought to 
know the hollowness. 

There is something candid in the avowal 
that, partly because Joel Lindsay is a clergy- 
man, his brethren of the ministry are exert- 
ing themselves in his behalf. py are mis- 
taken, however, if they think their eloth has 
received any stain from this crime of pne of 
their number. Few people know or care what 
sect he belongs to—his crime is against Jiu- 
manity itself, and society demands that fhe 
law shall be made “a terror to evil-doers,” 
even to such as Jocl Lindsay. His apologists 
are starting the argument ‘that no man ever 
has, in the full exercise of his reason, whip- 
ped his infant to death.” From this they 
would infer that Lindsay, having whipped his: 
child to death, was not in the full exercise 
of his reason—that is, that he was insanc— 
therefore he should not be punished. This 
sort of casuistry is very soothing to the cleri- 
cal mind. Unfortunately the common senso 
of mankind will not be deluded by it. Tho 
very vagueness with which the wort “reason” 
is used excites suspicion that some fallacy 
lurks in it. But withoué dwelling upon 
this, however, it is sufficient to observe dhat, 
the crime being proved, it is the province of 
the theorists to reconcile it with their precon- 
ceived notions of the workings of the buman 
mind in its religious phases. In this ease 
their theory is that no sane man could beat his 
child to death. It is, however, proved that 
Joel Lindsay did so, and his letter, written 
after his conviction, and publighed february 
6th, was certainly not writton by an insane 
man. How do these clerical theyrists know 
what the human mind is capable pf? They 
preach constantly the desperate wickaIness of 
the heart of man. Perhaps they mea only 
common men, for when one of their own chy'8s is 
guilty of the most detestable crime possible, A.°y 
pretend to say he must havo been insane. It ix’ 
quite sufficient for any one to read the letter 
of Lindsay’s we have alluded to, to understand 
how and why he acted os he did. He is not 
the first man who thought he did God glory by 
carrying out His will in conquering His foes. 
Ho had read, ‘He who spareth the rod 
spoileth the child.” So he laid en the rod, or 
shingle, till the child's will, which could not 
be bent, broke, aud ho expired under the tor- 
ture. Anybody who has had anything to 
do with children must have frequently 
encountered minds of this cast. Correciion 
or persuasion aro alike ineffectual to secure 
their obedience. What shall be done with 
them? It may be hard to say what mode of 
restraint shall be used; but there is one ccr- 
tainly which must not—that is, they must not 
be flogged to death, as Joel Lindsay flogged 
his child. 

He pleads his subsequent remorse for his 
crime, which he scarcely pretends to extenuate, 
as a reason for his punishment being diminish- 
ed. No one thinks he willfully killed his child— 
if he had dono so he would probably have been 
hanged—but he slew it carclessly; and for ‘this 
society punishes him. Of course he is very 
sorry and repentant: most criminals aro 60 
when they are convicted, yet we never heard 
it seriously urged as a reason for their being 
pardoned. 

How low a depth in crime the human mind 
muy fathom without its faculties being im 
paired is shown by a recent trial of a parricide 
in Paris. We would recommend its perusil 
to the editors of the Church Union before they 
continue their explorations into the very vagué 
regions of insanity; and the following remark 
of ap able English writer on Lemairie’s crimé, 
are not altogether inapplicable to Joel Lindsay: 

“What the frichtfal and, so to speak, cadaverous stated 
the man’s mind suggests is that to which we }uve like 
ed it—a monstrous disease, a horrible malformat., 
such as ocours sometimes in the body. To study hia 
is Hke studying some strange organic wistake in natu 
—«n epicene thing—a monster. Simply to call ti 
buman devil ‘mad’ is a coarse way of confess'ng t 
his intelligent and measured malignity is a puzzie wil 
outakey. Yet he is one of us—a human beinc. Dart 
any despair of him? Will any one dismiss hin fo th 

‘Motine without more pity—not less—than usudl 

use ho is so far away from the sweet light of hum™ 
eympathy—is so all alone, with his bad anc bitt-r beat 
in the dark house which Le has made for | is sow! 
dwellin? There are c:imes so pileous in t' eir wick 
ness that the mystery of Chem s.,0uld conqu:r iudig™” 
tion, even while they are being purished. Lemairie! 
is of that order; end a thoughtful mind must reverent 
repeat, as the ax descends u such a neck, the obly 
hard question: ‘Lord, who did sia, this man or b4 
parents, that he was born biind?’” 


We think that justice hasscarcely been dom 





to the poor cbild’s stepmother, but probably 
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this is just ~had she docs not want. How any 
woman could stand by and see a child undergo 
such tortuve can hardly be explained. Does 
= Bacon mean that she, too, was in- 
Bane 








The Paris Exposition. 

Evnrorzan newspapers are beginning to find 
out that in regard to the Great Exhibition, all 
is not gold that glistens. It appears that the 
Emperor, like a man who knows how to keep 
® hotel, is resolved to make his guests pay 
well for all the good things they are to have. It 
is true all the world is invited to assist at the 
glorification of the French nation, but they 
must do so at their own expense. A recent 
notice from the Imperial Commission states 
“that the cost of leveling the Champs de Mars 
and establishing the principal avenues of com- 
municetion will be defrayed by the French 
Government. Everything else will be at the 
sols, cost and expense of the exhibitors.” 

This means that Napoleon, finding that his 
spectacle will cost £1,500,000—much more 
than was expected—has ordered that each 
nation shall pay part of its own expenses. The 
British Government, which expected to pay 
about £40,000, finds itself let in for £116,000, 
and will have to pay about £40,000 more. Of 
courge the House of Commons grants it, but 
is gavage about its generosity being abused. 

Then comes another trouble. The ‘big 
gasometer,” as the Emperor himself calls it, 
is constructed as if on purpose to burn the 
wonderful mass of treasure it will contain, the 
insurance offices fight shy of it, and some great 
exhibitors are frightened. The danger seems 
to be of the gravest kind, so grave as to afford 
a hope that its very imminence will make the 
authorities as careful as they are in a powder 
magazine. Lights, cigars, and hobnailed shoes 
ought all to be equally and absolutely for- 
bidden. 

It appears, too, that all the other exhibiting 
nations will be required to contribute propor- 
tionably larger sums than they |.ad anticipated. 
If they refuse, there will be trouble about the 
space allotted to them. We should like to 
know if any and what demand has been made 
on Congress. A liberal sum has already been 
voted. Are we to understand that four times 
the amount already granted will be demanded ? 
Congress will, no doubt, soon adjourn, and if 
money is wanted to enable the United States 
to compete with other nations, we should be 
sorry if any failure took place through lack of 
the proper appropriations. It may be a very 
small piece of business, this asking nations, 
‘who expected to be guests, to bring all their 
own furniture with them, besides their own 
victuals and cooking- utensils; but if the neces- 
sities of our friend Napoleon oblige him to be 
shabby, it is no reason why a rich and prosper- 
ous nation like this should be so likewise. Do 
not let our citizens appear in Paris ashamed of 
the parsimony of their Government. Suppos- 
ing our bonds are at a discount in Europe— 
what of it? The American citizen himself is 
not, and cannot be, at a discount, so long as 
neither he nor his Government does anything 
they are ashamed of. 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Tue world is on the move! The womon of 
Missouri have petitioned the State Legislature for the 
right of suffryge, and now it is reported that Mrs. 
Frances Lord Bond has applied for a foreig. consulate, 
and has been recommended by the President and his 
cabinet, and it is ramored that she will receive some one 
of the consular positions in England. 

The question might arise, how can a woman represent 
this country abroad if at home she has not the right of 
citizenship? She is taxed, but she cannot vote in any 
of the States except Kansas, end there only on the 
questions connected with the educational interests. In 
Venice, however, in the recent elections, the women 
took a prominent part, and it has not appeared that the 
exercise ot their new duties in this respect has had a 
more deleterious influence over their morals than it has 
over those of the men in that city, to whom the right 
‘Was quite as new and strange. 

The quesiion is fully raised, and will come in turn 
before the Parliament of England, under the advocacy 
of Jobn Stuart Mill, In this connection it may be 
interesting to mention that Mill, who is now a widower, 
dedicated his work on “ Liberty” to his wife, in a few 
words of the most touching and thoughtful apprecia- 
tion, in which he ascribed all the value of his writings 
to the fact that they had the benefit of her suggestions 
and supervision. Though this praise may seem to have 
been prompted chiefly by the memory of the tender- 
ness of their mu‘ual relations, yet that there was cause 
for it will especially appear to those who will read the 


articles by Mra, Mill, which appeared in the Westminster 
Review 16K years previous to her death. 
Meanwhile, it is proposed to in this city to commence 


a paper which shall be edited, written, printed, com- 
posed, published, and owned by women. If the design 
should be carried out as thoroughly as it is conceived, 
it could not fail to be a success. 

The woman idea is thus abroad and cannot be disre- 
gardod; and, in fact, in these days of universal utilitari. 
suism, when the whale theory of life seems to be that or 
making m:n simply wachines, and valuing them only 


ing great Praise to the artist for the admirable concep- 
tion of the Picture, and the excellent manner in which 
he has seized the spirit of the street architecture of that 
ancient town, and also of the merits of our reproduction 
of it. It seems that the inhabitants of Ceoventzy still 
keep alive the tradition of thé grim old earl, and of 
Godiva, by having, every few years, a procession through 
the stPests, one of the marked features of which is a 
tepresentation of the Lady Godiva's ride. One of thé 
letters we have montioned enclosed # photdgraph of 
the young woman, who, on the last occasion of this 
kind, personated thé Lady Godiva, representing her 
sitting in character upen a horse, in front of the gate- 
way of the ancient castle. It was pleasant to find that 
Frank Lesirm’s InLustRaTED NEWSPAPER penetrated 
80 far, and could carry across the water a recognition 
of the art of this country. 

The scientific Paul Prys, who are always thrusting, 
curiously, their unweloome noses into ma‘ters which 
do not concern them, have turned their attention to the 
subject of chignons, the ornamental (?) wads of hair, 
moss, wool and other substances with which the ladies, 


in their unquestionable right of eminent domain, have | 


found it convenient to adorn their back hair. One of 
these scientific investigatois declares that he has ex- 
amined carefully with the microscope one of these 
arrangements, and has found them to be nests not of 
cupids, but of embryonic pediculi capitis—that is, of a 


species of parasitical creation which the warch of re- | 


finement has banished from ali mention in polite 
socicty. 

To be sure, the s'ght of a fu'ly developed specimen of 
the pediculus wandering, “‘ fancy free,” over the shoulder 
of a lady in a church afforded to Burns the inspiration 


of one of his poems, in which occurs the often quoted | charming, and there is exquisite harmony of color and 


verses; 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


The adventures of another member of the same 


6 Us, 


family, detailed in strictly heroic verse, form aiso the | Sng hervarh have 


basis of a poem by Peter Pindar. But though in pre- 
servation ef the uvities the origin of his hero is made 
royal, and the se-ne of the poem is placed in a court, 
the poet has hardly so dignified his epic as to preserve 
its memory among the fashionab’e class, who by the 
wearing of clignons havé, it is alleged, made the recur- 
rence of such adventures a not unfrequent possibility. 
Now, however, the revolution of fashions may revive 
the introduction into poetry of the pediculus. 


Its defense or rather its praise has already been 
written in the Latin of the seventeenth century, and 
will be found among the aliis festivis opuseulis (the 
other sportive pamphlets) joined to the Laus Asini(‘* The 
Praise of the Ass”) which the famous Elzevirs honored 
with the exquisite typography of their celebrated press 
in 1629, under the title of Laus Pediculi (The Praise 
of the Pediculus’’). Nor is thig learned essay a simple 
piece of the Grub street work of the time. Its author 
was no other than the famous scholar, Daniel Heinsius, 
whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of the value 
and worthiness of the subject of his discourse. 

Let no one, therefore, handle this subject thought- 
lessly. There is both learning and poetry to justify 
fashion for its introduction into public notice. And 
even without these any tournament against it would be 
as foolish and disastrous as that of Quixote against the 
windmill, since the decrees of fashion are like those of 
the Medes and Persians. The curiously scientific gen- 
tlemen hai, therefore, better apply their microscopes 
to better uses, and leave the ladies their beloved water- 
falls, If fashion decrees their use, pediculi or no 
pediculi, they will be worn. The discretion of silence is 
ali that is left to the opposite sex, 


There is an old adage that when March comes in like 
a lion it will go out like a !amb. The present month 
hes in its advent been much more like a crocodile, 
damp, moist, slimy and tearful; what it will go out like 
can only be known when it has gone. Dr. Johnson 
used to say he had a contempt for a person who was 
affected by the weather, but he himsclf was the result 
ot the English fog. There isa Dr. Hunt in the Anthro- 
pological Society of London, who maintains that the 
climate of this country is causing its inhabitants to 
revert to the Indian characteristics, giving them the 
high cheek bones, the coarse hair and the sparse beard 
peculiar to that people. It may be so. Perhaps th, 
next «tep will be the substitution of wampum for ou; 
currency. 


Amusoments in the City. 


The leading features and promises in the city amus ~ 
ments for the week ending Wednesday March 20th are a® 
jollows: *** The season of opers at the Academy of 
Musivbas continued prosperous, the ces of the 
second week having been the “Star of the North’’ on 
Monday evening llth, with Mise Kellogg, Miss Hanck, 
Sigs. ‘h, ini and Antonucci; * Favorita’ on 
Tuesday evening 12th, the little réle splendidly ren- 
dered by Mad. Carmen Poch; ‘Faust’ on Wednesday 
evening, with the well-known cast of the season, and 
even au exceptionally forcible rendering; “Crispino” 
on Friday evening, with the old cast; and‘ Favorita”’ 
with ot ‘‘L’Elisir d’Amore,” at the matinee of 
Baturday. Mad. Parepa-Rosa made her first appearance 

in America, as Azucena, in “ T'rovatore,” on 

y the 18th—an event of pleasing importance, to 
ereafter noticed, * * * At Wallack’s the feature 
hus been an alternation of the latest success, the 
comedy of “Investment,” with the ‘ Dangerous 
Game,” and the revived specialty fr Mr. James W. 
Wallack, jr., ‘* Henry Dunbar.” The ‘* Fust Family” was 
given on Saturday,evening the 16th, for the benefii of 

- er rh.. ** * At the Olympic the 
“ Streets of New York” closed its successful career on 
Saturday the 16th, and was succeeded by the Richings 
Envlish opera troupe im the “ Bohemian Gir)” on Mon- 
~ hams At Lome! —_ Garden bencfits are the order 

utday evenings, Mr. Gotthold giving a pleasan 
St. Pierre for his, and Mad. Methua Bcheller & very 
sweet Mariana, on Saturday evening, 9th, and Mi-s 
Ads Clifton making her first appearance for two years, 
for Mr. Davidge’s benefit, on Saturday evening 16th. 
“The “ Merchant of Venice” closed here on the léth, 
and Mr. Booth commenced a farewell round, with “ Ham- 
let,” on the 18th. *** Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams 
have t d very ful at the Broadway, in their 
respective Irish and Protean characters. * * * At 
the New York, Lady Don has won new successes as a 
burlesque actress, comedian and vocalist, as Perseus, 
Mrs. Swylie, Fanny Hartlight, Mies Eily O’Commer, etc., 
and closed her engagemeut ing Philadelphia-ward) 
with Saturday eyening the 16th, * * © Mrs. Fanny 
Mo: Pheips played during the week ending 16th, 
at Wood's Thestre (late the Thalia), in Lrish and cha- 
racter-pieces, the “Wild Irish Girl,” “Boonie Fish- 
Wife,” etc; mod+rate success as an actrees 
tropolitan experience. * * * 
Mr. Boguernil Dawison and the Gerinan Opera (Madame 
Natalie Xelig prima donna) have been alternating at 
the German Stadt Theatre. * * * Madame Ristori 
is within a a one oa her farewell round of 
appearances at the Theatre Frangais, salling for Bu: 
i liately after. * * * Ma. flarriagn cntinnes 
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as they can be used jor money purposes, it ia interesting 
to observe its pro. ress and gpeetilate upon its 

ful spread. But, unfortunately, life may be too short 
for us to see its realization. 

It will be remembered that a few numbers ago we 
publ'shed an engraving of Leutze’s picture of “ Lady 
Godiva.” Letters have been reeently received by the 
artist from Ooventry, England, speaking of the interest 
that number of Faanx Lear's Intvustmatep News. 
Pare has excited in that quaint old city, and express. 


his series of Concerts and Opatorios at Steinway Hall, 
with succers; and the number of speciai musical enter- 
tainments at Steinway’s, Irving Ha), almost defies 
enumeration. * * * The Americus b Ball came 
off brilliantly at the Academy on Thursday evening the 
lath, * * * The grand uerade of the Licder- 
krang Society takes atthe Academy of Music on 





Setecnrt © mri 


nacers Whea' and Jarrett, 
Niblo’s, Manager Lester Wallack, of Wallack’s, aud 





Managers Mark Smith and Lewis , of the New | 
York, are all under preparation for and the Puris | 
Exhibition, and will suil from 1st May to lst June. j 
* * *® Since the hurried announcement of the death 
of Artemus Wa:d (Mr. Chas. F. Browne), at Southamp- 
ton, Englond, on the 7ti, it is knewn that he was buried 
at Keveal Green Cemetery (near Lobdon) on the 10th, 
and that his will devises his property, after his mother’s 
death, to an asylum for in recognition of lid 
early profession, 


' — 
ART COSSIP, 


Tr committee appointed to carry out the 
project for erecting a Shakespeare monument in Central 
Park, have decided upon accepting the model-designed 

, by J.Q. A. Ward. There is much grace and character 
| in Mr. Ward’s idealization of the gr-at poet, who is 
| represented in an easy attitude, with a book in one 
hand. The statue is to be cast in bronze, and the 
estimate for the whole work, we believe, is $28,000. A 
site for this montument was selected, two years (ago, 
near the southern end of the Ma"), in Centra] Park. 

Dr. Ruggles, the artist, who used to paint those bright 
little bits of American stenery, £0 well-known a6 the 
** Ruggles Gems,” died at Brooklyn on the 10th of March, 
| Without being decidedly artistic, in the technical sense, 
| these little pictures possessed a gertain charm of color 
| and rural sentiment, They used to be sold for very 
small prices, but their value is probably more than 
doubled now. 

There are several newly-imported pictures of an in- 
| teresting character now = view in Schuuse’s Art Gal- 

ry. Among these, Tollemouche’s little gem, repre- 
| senting a young lady trying her fortune with cards, is 
| one of tue most noticeable, The type of beauty is 





finish of accessories throughout the com tion, 

8. Colman has lately fiuished one of the American 
landscapes yet painted by him. 
large One, and the latter days of October furnish the 
key to the genera! color of the scene, The esky is 

ted, and the bi nt tints of the wood 
| so barm ed as to avoid any- 
thing like glare. 


Doré’s illustrations of “Elaine,” which are nine in 
| Rumber, do not appear to be received with un- 
mingled satisfaction by the art world. Certain 
are puetic in their conception, but not exactly wil 
the try of Tennyson’s mine. It is generaliy said 
that the artist drawn his designs upon wood, ac- 
cording to his usual practice, instead of baving them 
copied for the engraver on steel, they would have dis- 
Played more of the vigor is one of Doré’s 
Sees tok cl engin’ cou op wand gucned out 
D 2 sepia upon gray paper, ou 
with white—a tavorite mode ot working with this artist, 
who produces come very striking effects in this manner. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Ter American Conrrict: A History oF THE 
Great REBELLION IN THE UNITED StTaTES OF AME- 
Rica, 1860-’65. By Horace GREELEY. Hartford: 
D. O. Case & Oo, 


The readers of the first volume of this work, which 
appeared in 1864, while the war was in progress, will 
welcome the second. Though the author is an 
a strong partisan, and though his writings have not 
been without influence in bringing about and nodifying 
the ot events which he records, his well-known 
high , the ample materials at command, 
aud the determination with which, when he undertook 
his task, he set about writing an impartial history, will 
win his work everywhere s large degree of respect. 
That it is not without defects he would be the last per- 
son to assert. The first volume is chiefly devoted toa 
research into the origin and causes of the rebellion, 
going back to the formation of the government; the 
second is taken up mainly with marches, battles, sieges, 
the movements of armies, and the alternations of good 
and ill-fortune that befell the ws forces from 
January, 1862, to May, 1835. Still a considerable space 
is given to tracing the succession of political events, the 
sequenc2s of legislation with regard to slavery and the 
war, and the varying phases of public sentiment. The 
subject of reconstruction is scarcely entered upon, as 
not coming within the scope of the work. Besides the 
fifty-five smaller maps, illustrating particular cam- 
paigns, a large map of the whole theatre of the war 
accompanies the second volume. There are also seventy- 

portraits on stee] of Union generals and other 
eminent men, and four full-page wood a of 
somes of important events. If the reader of the 
“American Conflict ’ will exercise as much discretion 
as Mr. Greeley cid in making use of Pollard’s work, 
and allow a litte for the obliquity of vision, inevitably 
consequent from the author’s standpoint, he may find 
in this work a very valuable history of the rebellion, 
from its outbreak to the close of the war. 


Tae Papacy: Its Hisrontc Onion: axnp Prrmt- 
TIVE RELATIONS WITH THE EASTERN CHURCHES. 
By the Anse GuETTEx. New York: Carleton. 


Frenon Wirnovur a Master. By A. H. Mon- 
TEITH. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Ovr Morvat Frrexp. By Cartes Dickens. 
Diamond Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Memorms AND CORRESPONDENCE or MapaME 
Reioamrer. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


—— There has been a riot in San Francisco, in which 
the L[rish laborers attacked the Chinese. The whole 
affair seems to be a disgraceful repetition of the same 
spirit, by the same class, which produced the riots of 
this city, a low and ignorant disregard for the rights of 
others, based upon the prejudice of color, the meanest 
teeling of which the human breast is capabie. 

— A Mr. John Connor testified recently, in a swill 
milk prosecution b ht by Mr. Bergh in Brooklyn, 
that the meat of swill milk cows brings the highest 
price, and that ewill is the best foo’ far cows, and that 
in fact such stables were the most lovely and delightful 
places, and that he knew all about it. 


. Blot complains that he cannot find any 
genuine Mocha coffee in Boston, whieh the dealers in 
coffee deny. Mr. Biot had better «extend his observa- 
tions, and try to find it here; and while on the search 
he might also devote a part of his time to seeking for 
fresh butier. Finding it will ocoupy him well for a few 
years. 

— The Ladies’ Southern Relief Association has 
inaugurated a co-<perative movement among the 
churches of this city, which should prove highly bene- 
ficial to ali parties concerned, The movement is really 
needed, and is in good hands. 


—— There is a bill before the Assembly to regulate 
the tevement houses of this city, which m view of the 
warning of the Board or Health concerning the 
bility of cholera :ext summer, is both timely and 
nec that 





The writer of the article sugges‘s that such an institu- 
tion should be siarted in this city, aud that as the bust 
ness has been shown to be pertectly safe, and able io 
pay eight per cent. on its capital, tat the idea of a 
savinges bank should be joined with it. Such aplan 
would be a great improvement, and a great saving to 
tue poor, since the depositors would get a higher in- 
terest aud the borrowers would have to pay a very much 
emalier rate, 


=——« The pastor of the Church of 8!, Jobu the Baptist 
in this city is reported to have delivered a sermon upon 
the subject of Grades in Society, in whicli be bela 
that wealth wis ihe naiural and legitimate cause of 
such divisions. Tie whole discourse reuis like the 
Sharpest satire upon himself and his eong:egation, and 
the sHatper because of its perfect unconscionsness, sv 
much so that it suggests that the name of his church 
should be changed, and the structure be dedicated to 
Dives instead of St. John. 


— The Federation bill of Canada has reached 8 second 
reading in the House of Parliament. In speaking u 
it, Mr. Bright remsrked thai it was said that not a litde 
of the loyalty of Canada had its price. The remark 
wil) probably exciie any quuntity of virtuous indigna- 
tion among the Canadians, and denials will be as plenty 
as blackberries in the season; but still human nature 
will remain human nature, und seli-interest, real or 
supposed, will be one of its principal motives to action. 


—-- There is a bill before the Legislature of Louisiana 
to license gamblin.-houses, the license to cost $10,000 
a year. » bil) also provides that the vambling shall 
be carried on ii s room on the ground floor, with win- 
dows opening into the street, so that passers-by can see 
what is going on, and who is making it go, The idea is 
at least suggestive. 


Foreign. 

— The liberalism of the Prussian Government is 
shown in two recent occurrefiees. Herr Dohm, the 
ecitor of the Kladderadatsch, the cotmie paper of Berlin, 
bas been sentenced to eizit days imprisoument for ridi- 
culing the Goctrines of the Roman Catholic Gaurch. 
is at a love which most to wonder at, the tenderness of 
the Prussian Govermment (jr the interests of the 
church, of its astateness in disgpvering an 
effectively comic in the Kladderaddi The other 
instance is that of Hermann Kuhn, whe being dis- 
covered by the police to be the suthor of some jetters 
in the Afonde, dated from Berliv, and rather mG. 
Bismarck in tove, had his room visite’ by the paliag, 
his books and papers overhauled and his diary seized. 


— Mrs, Dr. Mary Walker, who ten‘od onr Military 
Hospita!s during the war, ids been lecturing in London, 
and on each ovcasion of her appéiratice the lecture his 
been disturbed by medical studen's, who have been 60 
rude and so p-rsistent in their cries and noises as to 
mortify and disgust all the better classes represen 
the press, The repetition of such scenes +tzceste the 
inquiry, where do the gentlemen doctors oume from? 


— The exhibition of the designs for the new Inns 
of Court in London is exciting a great deal’of attention. 
The styles of architecture represenie] in them care 
various, but the advantages all seek to obtuin are such 
as are most needed in the court buildings here, freedom 
frcm noise, from darkness and bad air. 


— M. Coulvier Gravier, who has long given his at- 
tention to metévrology, and who maintains that the 
shooting stars are a sure indication of the weuther, has 
been given an observatory by the French Governmen! 
in the Luxembourg, for the purpose of contmming and 
perfecting his researches. 


— Mr. Thomas Gibbs, of Stratford-on-Avon hag 
recently died. He was the last surviving assistant of 
Thomas Gibbs, who dicd in 1799, and acgaired a 
reputation by selling relics of Shakespeare made from 
the fumous mulerry tree. Mr. Sharp before bis death 
declared he had never sold a spurions one, sid this 
declaration was put on record by Mr. Gibbs before his 
death. One of these cups was in possession of the late 
Mr. Burton, and was soid at auction with his effects in 
this city. 

—~- The Parliamentary Committee on elections hag 
just reported, aud find “ that, with rare exceptions, 
corrupt prac'ices have ior a long time prevailed at con- 
tested elections for members to serve in Parliament ior 
the borough of Lancaster.” This result of months of 
expensive investivation is a eapital evidence o: the red 
tape manner of doing business, 


— In the Cambridge Union, England, a motion was 
recently made to exclude Swineburne’s Poems irom the 
reading-room,aud was lost by a large majority. It was also 
p to open the reading-room on Sunday at 13°50 
instead of ut 8 P.M, bus this motion was ios’, Tagugh 
the vote stood 242 (o 211, sinve any such change requis 
& majority of three-quarters of the voters. 


—— There is in England a species of person called 
an official liquidator, whose business is to settle up 
bankru»t eetates. As in the provess of liquidation, the 
assets in assuming the liqnid form follow the lows cf 
fluids, and seeking the lowest level find it in tre 
Lquidator’s pocket, flowing from thence into those of 
the creditors only when 8 first receptac'e of the 
stveam is filled, the question as to how this spscies of 
officer is appointed, und where they come from is as- 
suming some ‘mporiance. The lest instanve of the 
appearance of one of these public liquicletors was in 

e settlement of the affairs of a bank, whero this re- 
presentative of the class drew off from the liquidation 
of the «assets $175,000 in gold, in a period of seven 
montha, Of curse the fict fal there are such chances 
has stimulated te curious and the enterprising in their 
inquiries as to what these officers are, whence th 
come, and what is necessary to become on. C) 
writer who seems to have given the most attention to 
the subject com: s t the con:lIusion that they ere one of 
the mysteries of nature, that like Topacy they “growed,” 
and must be accepted as a fact in natural history. 


— The English papers are again finding fault with 
the diepaiches sent over the Allantic Cable, They com- 
plain taat they seem intend:d more for the stock 
market than the public. The same compluints can be 
made here with some force. 


ae lt oo that the Blaness colloction was bought 
for the British Museum by D’'sracli on his own respon- 
sibility. Heariug that it was for sale, and that the Em 

r was in mn gotiation for it, he sem! an agent to 

‘aris to close the bargain. He now hae siated the case 
to Parliament, and hia bill ior the payment of the 
£48,000, the purchase money, having been warmly sup- 
ported by Gladstone, has passed. 

— The Prineess of Wales has given birth to what 
the ph; sicians in atiendance, and the papers who wer- 
tion it, will persiat in calling “a prinoess.”” At last 
acoounts the motber and child were doing weil. 


—— The P: pal Government has made larve purchases 
of whet at Legborn, in order to supply cheap bread to 
the poor at Rome. It seoms like helping them, but 
then the funds to do it are taken from thew by taxes; 
stil] the pian is better than doing nothing. 








Pensioners Receiving their Pay at the Pen. 
sion Office. 


Tus picture illustrates the scenes to be 
witnessed daily at the pension office in the Treasury 
building, at the corner of Wall and Na-san streets in 
this city. The pensioners after making out their papers 
are paid off by Captain Wagner. The cosmopolitan 
character of our population is shown nowhere more 
perfectly than in the variety of nationalities represented 
among the applicemia ut the pension office. The 
largest number paid off in a day has been 000, am] as 
thousands are on the list, the work of psying them all 
is lengtvy and laborious. The brave fellows, however, 
have won the money they get, and let us hope thet it 
will serve to comfort their days for a long serics of 
years, in order to keep in our midst ving remin‘iers 
of the anzicty, suffering and heroism, which beve at 
least settled for us md our children the long disputed 








questions of State rights and secession, 
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SCENE AT CHESTER, ENGLAND, DURING THE LATE FENIAN IRRUPTION, 


singular peculiarity. They consist of a species of wide 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
foot-path, raised above the level of the street, to the 


ILLUSTRATED PRESS. | height of the first story of the house, and covered over- 

Scene at Chester, England, During the | head by the third story of the bouses; it is as if the 
Late Fenian trruption. | rooms in a series 0! houses were thrown open or taken 

Chester is one of the most ancient places in England, | away, making what would be the front rooms of the 








DUNLOE GAP, NEAR KILLARNEY, IRELAND. 

first floor a public walk. The two principal intersect- 
ing stréets are built in this way. It is also the seat of 
an arsenal, and our illustration shows the scene on the 


dating back to the time of the Romans, Its name even 
is a corruption of the Roman word casira, a camp. 
The town is also the best preserved of all tue ancient 

















LAUNCH OF THE LIFE-BOAT CITY OF DUBLIN, FROM THE CUSTOM-HOUSE QUAY, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


places in England, the walls which were built for its | streets when a party of Fenians, variously estimated 
defense being still preserved, though used now only as atfrom one to two thousand, suddenly appeared, and 
a promenade, What are called its rows are also a | as as is alleged, under military command. They were, 
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VISIT OF THE QUEEN OF SPAIN AND HE PRINCE OF BAVARIA TO THE HALL OF SCULPTURE, 
IN MADRID, SPAIN. 


however, deterred from proceeding to active measures | come together. One detachment of owe saw, in the 
by the precautions taken for the defense of the arsenal. | extreme distance, about sixteen of the tugitives; but 
bi | no shots were exchanged, and the only trophies 

Danise Gap, near Killarney, Ireland. recovered by the troops in the mountains and woods 
This illustration gives a view of the spot of the late | traversed by them were two swords and the horse 
Fenian rising in Ireland. This part of Ireland is one 





taken by the Fenians from the orderly whom they shot 


| 
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COMBAT AT OUDON, SIAM—THE FRENCH MARINES EXPELLING THE REBELS FROM THE CITADEL. 


of the most picturesque ani wild in the whole island, | near Cahirciveen. Still, as the news we get comes all 
and is frequently resorted to by tourists. It had also | through English sources, though the rising seems 
this further recommendation, that in no part of Ireland | in the highest degree hopeless, we shall have to wait 





THE TRADES’ UNIONS REFORM DEMONSTRATION IN WATERLOO PLACE, aoe, 


for further developments before deciding ‘Gacy as to 


were the facilities probably so great for escape in case 
its importance or success. 


of discomfiture; and the discomfiture and escape have 
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THE GREAT EASTERN UNDE REPAIRS ON THE CAESUIRE SHORE OF THE MERSEY, ENGLAND. 


| PREPA™ATIONS FOR TRE PARIS EXH B 
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TION—-ABAB WORKMEN DECORATING 1HE PAVILION OF THE 
BEX OF TUNIS. 
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Launch of the Life-Boat City of Dublin, 
from the Custom-House Quay, Dublin, 
Ireland. 

A nev life-boat, presented by public subscription 
among the citizens of Dublin to the Royal National 


Life-boat Institution, and called ‘‘ Tue City of Dublin,’*, 


£ she enti > Custom- S in | ; 
was launched recently at the Custom-House Dock in | off the carriage, 


that city. The life-boat is to be stationed at Courtmac- 
sherry, on the coast of the county of Cork, near Kinsale, 
where it is much wanted. It had been escorted throvgh 
the streets from the Mansion House by a procession, 
including the Lord Mayor in his state chariot, with the 
Aldermen and other members and officers of the Cor- 
poration, a number of seamen and marines of H. M. 8, 
Royal George, and the band of the Scots Grays; the life- 
boat, with her crew, being drawn on a wagon by eight 
horses. The shipsin the docks ‘and river were deco- 
rated with flags. The preparations for launching the 
boat being completed, in a few moments she was 
“‘sprung’’ from the carriage into the dock, with her 
crew on board, amidst loud cheering, the band of the 
Scots Grays playing “Rule Britannia.’’ After this, 








THE RAPIDS OF ST. LAWRENCE RBIVER.—SEE PAGE 23. 


Captain Robertson in suitable terms accepted the gif: 
of the life-boat on behalf of the National Life-boat In- 
stitution. The boat is 32 feet long, 744 feet wide, and 
rows ten oars, double banked. Her selt-righting quali- 
ties were fully tested on the occesion. She was built 
by Messrs. Woolfe, of Shadwe)ll. By an ingenious con- 
trivance the boat, with her crew on board, is launched 
With their oars in their hands the 
crew are thus enabled to obtain headway before the 
breakers have time to beat the boat broadside on the 
beach. 


The Great Eastern on the Cheshire Shore | 


of the Mersey, being Repaired and Re- 
painted. 


This illustration represents the Great Eastern lying 
high and dry on a gridiron constructed for her accom- 
modation at New Ferry on the Cheshire shore of the 
Mersey. This enormous vessel has been placed in this 
position in order to be overhauled and have her bottom 
and sides coated with MacInnes’s patent preservative 
composition, a substance which, when applied and dried, 


has a dark green color and a texture almost like polished | 
marble, and which has been found sufficient to defend 
the iron plates from ;ust, since she was last overhauled 
and repaired. When this operation is finished, the 
Great Eastern is engaged to make a series of trips to 
carry passengers from this country to the great Paris 
Exhibition, 


Hall of Sculpture in the Exhibition at 
Madrid, Spain, Visited by the Queen of 
Spain and Prince of Bavaria. 


The Queen of Spain visited this exhibition of fine 
arts, recently opened at Madrid, on the 28th of January, 
1867. In this illustration she is represented in the hall 
of sculpture, leaning on the arm of the Prince of 
Bavaria, and examining the plan of a monument pro- 
posed to be erected to Christopher Columbus. The 
building for this exhibition is a new one, and one of the 
best new structures of Madrid. The exhibition excites 
great attention, and though not equal to the ancient 
glory of artistic Spain, yet still is most creditable. 





Combat at Oudon, Siam.—The French 
Marines Expelling the Rebels from the 
Citadel. 


The King of Cambodze, a province of Siam, Norodon 
I, having been attacked by a band of rebels, 
under the command of Pou-Kom-Bo, a pretendant to 
the throne, asked the assistance of the 'rench, whose 
protectorate he had asked befory. A French column 
was sent to Oudon, the capital, to defend it, and on the 
17th ot December, 1866, a band of 2,000 having attack+d 
the citadel at three in the afternoon, were fially re- 
pulsed, with the Joss of one hundred killed and a great 
number wounded. The affair is supposed by the 
French correspondents to have done the greatest honor 
to tne French arms in the extreme East, 





The Trades’ Unions Reform Demonstration 
in Waterloo Place, London, England. 


This illustration gives a view of the second great de- 
monstration of the trades’ unions, taken from Waterloo 
Place, London. Though this second demonstration was 

















‘*sT, PATRICK'S 


DAY IN THE MORNING.” —SEE 


PAGE 23. 
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not as rtant as the first in numbers, yet still it was 

fmportant, as showing the tendency in England toward 

retorm. 

Arab Workmen Decorating the Pavilion 
of the Bey ef Tunis, fur the Paris Ex- 
position. 


This Dlustration shows the Arab w orkmen preparin: 

&@ pavilion which will Ulustrate the architecture 0 

It is a part dt the design of the Exposition that 
the grounds shall contain specimens of all the various 
styles of Comestic architecture practiced in the various 
parte of the world. Tbe complete and pertect way this 
design will be carried out, will mase this one of the 
most interesting points of the Exhib:ion." 








STRANDED, 


Over the billows, long 

I was a swimmer strong, 
Parting the foam: 

Winter wind, summer breeze, 

Frozen tide, laughing seas, 

Swam I with equal ease ; 
Strife was my home, 


Salt blew the frozen spray, 

Warm grew the sunny day, 
Little cared 1: 

Ever there seemed to me, 

Far o’er the tossing sea, 

Green isles where rest might be 
Mine by-and-by. 


Now I shall swim no more! 

Cast on a desert shore, 
Stranded alone : 

No hope of sunny isles 

In the horizon smiles, 

Hope novermore beguiles 
When strength has flown. 


Picking, with listless hand, 
Shells from the dull sea-sand, 
Watching the strife : 
Wondering why e’er to me 
*Twas such a joy to be 
Cleaving the struggling sea— 
Wondering at life. 


IN AND OUT OF THE BRAMBLES. 


“‘ Wrur, now, Percy, I have related to you al- 
most everything in my experience which is at all 
interesting, and it is no more than fair that you 
should give me a glimpse of your inner life—just 
‘a glimpse, you know, but if there is anything par- 
ticnlarly private or sacred, why, skip over it, old 
fellow. Mention, if you please, how many times 
you have been in love, and how many hearts you 
have broken, how many times been jilted, and so 
on,” and Clement Hungleford leaned back in his 
chair and puffel away upon the aromatic havana 
whose smoke had already filled to suffocation 
every nook and corner of the bachelor den in 
which they were seated. I say ‘‘den,” for upon 
my soul no other word in the language seems 80 
appropriate, The carpets and furniture of both 
sitting-room aud bedroom were rich and elegant; 
but they were so completely covered with papers 
and letters of every description, that it would be 
next to impossible for a visitor = discriminate at 
first view between this really aristocratic and ex- 
pensive suite of apartments and the veriest hove] 
in Christendom. The bed was made up nicely, 
and the counterpane and pillow-slips were of im- 
maculate whiteness, showing conclusively that 
woman visited the den as often as once in twenty- 
four hours; but over that snug coverlid were 
thrown old pants and new pants; stockings with 
toes and stockings without toes ; nicely starched 
collars which perhaps didn’t fit; three or four 
shirts without buttons, which had been succes- 
sively pulled ont from the burean and never found 
buttonlesa until they had been tried on. How 
differerzt would have been the case had either one 
of theae gentlemen possessed a wife, I'll venture 
to say they would have discovered in the very first 
instance whether or no the sbirt had its compli- 
ment of buttons; and failing to have—well, never 
mind ; we marriod ladies all know, because, for- 
sooth, we have been there ; but we started to tell 
a story, not to moralizo. 

In the centre of the sitting-room stood a 
marble;topped table covered with all sorts of 
traps. Shakespeare’s tragedies and comedies, 
elegantly bound ; a complete volume of Byron; 
Tennyson’s poems ; several of Dickens’s novels ; 
one or two of Charles Reade’s latest works; but 

amid all this distinguished array of literature 
were scattered stumps of cigars, meerschaums, 
suspenders, strings, tooth-picks, and dust without 
stint, 

On one side of the table sat Percy Fenwick, 
our hero; 8 tall, well-formed, finc-looking man ; 
in age, somewhere from twenty-five to thirty: 
There were lines of care about the fine dark eyes» 
and an inexpressible tenderness written all over 
his face. He would pass in the atreet unnoticed, 
perhaps ; for there was nothing of the fop about 
him. He never swung a cane or cared a fig for 
the thousand and one little fixings which go so far 
to make up a gentleman’s fashionable toilet in 
these progressive days. I shouldn’t be at all eur- 
prised if he were occasionally seen hurrying down 
to business with his hands thrust in his pockets, 
and yet his personal appearance was neat and 
elegant. He rcligieusly believed that cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and actiag upon that prin- 
ciple, preserved not only a superficial purity of 
body, but corresponding freedom from moral 
impurity. His friend and room-mate was Clement 
Hungleford, a junior member of the princely firm 
ef Hung'leford & Co., merchants. He was as 
different in mental and personal attractions from 
his companion as it is possible to conceive ; pro- 
bably this very difference was the cause of the 
congeniality and sympathy which existed between 
them. I have often observed that with men, as 
well as with men and women, that to reach a truly 
harmqnious standard, one must possess just the 
opposite of the other’s distinguishing qualities, 








It is this which gives zest to all intimacies, a 
piquancy and raciness to conversation, and in the 
event of marriage an unfailing heritage of intel- 
lectual strength and vigor to the offspring. 
Clement was witty, indolent, fond of a flirtation, 
and fully three years younger than his friend. 
He was slight and graceful ; never seen out with 
ungloved hands; kind-hearted and loving ; a little 
inclined to sarcasm, but never bitter. So there 
thoyysat this cloudy February evening, Percy hav- 
ing listened attentively to Ciement’s history from 
boyhood to the present moment. 

“I know, Clem, it would be decidedly ungrate- 
ful in me to refuse to tell you something of myself, 
when you have been so kind and entertaining ; but 
I have always shrank from the mention of my 
own peculiar trials and experiences. My whole 
life has been very unlike yours; you were born to 
wealth and comfort; I inherited only a good name, 
with plenty of poverty. My father died when I 
was Very young, and my mother struggled on with 
four of us, doing her duty nobly. Oh, Clem, the 
name of woman has been almost as sacred to me 
as the name of God ever since my mother died ; 
and yet I never seek female society, and probably 
shall live and die without ever realizing the ines- 
timable blessing of wife or children.” 

* It strikes me pretty forcibly, old boy, that you 
have been disappointed,” exclaimed Clem ; “for 
I could take my affadavit that there is nothing in 
your nature the least bit misanthropical. So 
own up.” 

“* Yes, Clem, disappointment is the word ; but 
if you really desire me to tell you all there is to 
tell, don’t interrupt me again. 

“ All right; blaze away!” and Clem lighted 
another cigar, and puffed away vigorously : 

I attended public school from the time I was 
five years old to thirteen ; then I entered a straw- 
goods house, to make myself “ generally useful,” 
and studied e This state of affairs con- 
tinued until I was seventeen, when a maiden aunt, 
on my mother’s side, died, leaving me the huge 
sum of one thousand dollars to be devoted to my 
education. I had always been her pet, and the 
poor old lady considered me a genius. To go to 
college had been a fondly-cherished dream of my 
boyhood, not expecting, however, to realize it; 
but here was a chance. I was taken from the 
store ; placed at Dartleton’s preparatory academy, 
where I remained a year, then entered college. 
The limited state of my funds made it necessary I 
should teach a portion of the time, and se my 
course at college was longer than I could have 
wished. It was no pastime, I can tell you, to 
teach a district-school part of the year, studying 
between times, so as to progress in my education 
as fast as possible; and it was not until I had 
graduated that I know what it was to take a mo- 
ment’s real pleasure. As you well know, I chose 
the law for my profession, and in order to facili- 
tate matters accepted a situation as private tutor 
in a gentleman’s family up-town. There were two 
of them; one precocious little fellow about fourteen 
years of age, and the other, a young lady of seven- 
teen; and then came to me, Clem, the only real 
happiness and the only misery I ever experienced, 
save the death of my mother. I was recommend- 
ed to them by Smith, the one whom I proposed 
reading law with, and I expected to have some 
difficulty in getting the situation, for the small 
amount of labor to be performed and the large 
salary made it a perfect sinecure. To my utter 
surprise, after making my business known to Mr. 
Banks, the father of this interesting family, he 
asked for no references, made no inquiries as to 
my past life, but told me he had no doubt but I 
should suit his purpose admirably, gave me a fine 
room and the use of his library. After the pre- 
timinaries had been arranged, Mr. Banks sent for 
his son and daughter, and delivered himself after 
this wise : 

“This gentleman, Miss Lizzie and Master 
Arthur; is Mr. Percival Fenwick, your future 
tutor. It is to be hoped you will improve, and do 
both him and yourselves eredit. You can all go 
to the school-room now, and arrange your plans 
and studies; after which Lizzio will show you 
your room, Mr. Fonwick ; and if you would like 
tho horses at any time, consider them at your dis- 
posal. I should be pleased, too, if whenever the 
children desire to ride or need an escort, you will 
accompany them, if agreeable to yourself.” 

He spoke so fast and dismissed us all so sud- 
denly, that we had no time to do anything toward 
a tuture acquaintance then, so we bowed st'flly, 
and made for the school-room. It was indeed a 
carte blanche—to do whatever I saw fit—and the 
very first thing I did was to fall in love. 


‘And do you mean to say, Percy Fenwick,” 
roared Clem, with wonderment in every feature, 
“that this was the first time you were ever in 
love ?” 

“Yes, the first time and the last; and the 
memory of that love will cling to me as long as 
life lasts ; and if, on the other side, heart speaks 
to heart, and soul to soul, then I well know that 
our spirits will meet and harmonize.” 

“*Humph !” said Clem, contemptuously ; “ and 
you can satisfy yourself with that sort of nonsense, 
can you? I desire to take some comfort in this 
world, and what’s more, 1 infend to. Why didn’t 
you marry the girl?” 

“ For avery good reason, Clem ; the girl wouldn't 
let me; and if you will eurb your impatience a 
while longer, I will relate you some of the circum- 
stances. And Percy continued his story: 


Mr. Banks took no interest in his children; 
never visiting the school-room, and never asked 
a question about their progress or capacity. 
We met sometimes at table, occasionally in the 
library, but he was always reserved, though scru- 

polite. He never spoke of himself, and 
seldom of anything else. That man was a mystery 
tome! His wife had been dead two years, and 
here he was surrounded with wealth and luxury, 
blessed with two beautiful children, yet taking no 
more notice of them than if they were strangers. 





| His conduct was so unnatural, that sometimes 





then I thought he was insane. Lizzie was in half- 
mourning for her mother, and was just the sweet- 
est, slyest little darling that ever breathed. It 
was very hard for her to take on the duties which 
her forlorn position made necessary; but they had 
a housekeeper only in name, for about all she did 
was to carry the keys, eat and sleep, and the two 
Inst she could do to perfection. It was an im- 
mense establishment, and managed with a reck- 
less prodigality which to me seemed incompre- 
hensible. 

Each morning, from ten to dinner-time, I devoted 
to my pupils, commencing with Arthur’s recita- 
tions, which scarcely lasted an hour, for he was & 
restless little fellow, and hated the restraint of a 
school-room. Lizzie was a thorough scholar; 
there was nothing superficial or trashy about her. 
Ihad made myself pretty familiar with German, 
and felt quite competent to teach, but in six 
months she excelled me in both pronunciation and 
rendition, She never seemed to study hard, and 
learned everything else with the same facility. 
She had one of the best music-teachers in New 
York, and her instrumental execution was truly 
wonderful, She sang but little ; her voice was sweet 
and low, and she could never be induced to attempt 
anything but a tew ballads. She was a little 
thing, C1iem, shy and res«rved to strangers, yet 
possessing a true womanly dignity, which made 
her charming. Each afternoon I devoted to my- 
self and studies exclusively. Evonings were spent 
in reading, singing and conversation, sometimes 
attending the opera, of which Lizzie was ex- 
tremely fond. 

One evening, after having spent an unusually 
pleasant season, we were just going down to 
dinner, when Lizzie laid her little white hand on 
my arm, and said : 

‘* Mr, Fenwick, you remember I spoke yesterday 
about attending the opera this evening ; but before 
we go I wish tw tell you something,” and the shy, 
brown eyes were turned away, and a vivid blush 
overspread her face. ‘‘You have always been 
very kind and very forgetful of yourself ever since 
you have been with us, and I begin to be almost 
afraid that I have exercised an unlawful and un- 
kind monopoly. Since mother died I have cared 
very little for fashionable society, and would a 
thousarld times rather remain at home than accept 
an undesirable escort, and you know papa never 
thinks of the possibility of attending me any- 
where ; so I desire to say to you that just a 
you happen to be our tutor you need not feel €om- 
pelled to do anything which would not be agree- 
able to your tastes and feelings. I would not bore 
you for the world.” 

* Lizzie,” said I, **come here a moment,” and 
I led her to the sofa, ‘The last few months have 
been the happiest of my life; and for the first 
time I have known what it is to be truly content. 
I esteem myself the most fortunate of men in 
having been thrown into such pleasant and con- 
genial society ; and no service I can ever render 
you will be considered a bore, So dismiss all such 
thoughts, and call upon me as you would an elder 
brother.” 

She thanked me cordially, but it seemed to me 
that at the mention of brother she looked rather 
disconcerted ; but I dismissed the idea as fanciful 
and tried to think no more about it. You see, 
Clem, I felt that it would be a great betrayal ot 
confidence to speak to her of love, and that I had 
no business to take advantage of the ciroum- 
stances, adventitious as they were. Well, evening 
came, and as I waited in the library for Lizzie to 
come down, I tried to assure myself that, after 
all, the only honorable course was to declare my 
love, and then, if not returned, to take myself as 
far away as possible, for every day riveted the 
links still closer, I heard her little light step 
along the hall, and just for playfulness hid myself 
ina deep recess by the window. She came in, 
walked through into the drawing-room, back 
again, calling: 

“Mr. Fenwick! Mr, Fenwick! I wonder whero 
he can be? Perhaps he is in his room.” 

All this to herself, Finally she rang the bell 
and dispatched a servant to my apartment. In 
a moment more she returned with : 

** He is not there, miss.” 

Up and down the room she walked, still talking 
to herself in low tones: 

* Perey Fenwick! Percy, where are you? How 
much sweeter to be able to say that than the 
formal Mr. Fenwick. Ol, dear! when the millen- 
nium comes, then, perhaps, we shall be able to 
speak the language which suits us best.” 

I didn’t wait for any more, but, walking straight 
toward her, took her hand, and tried to look in her 
eyes. 

**Oh, Mr. Fenwick, how could you do so? It 
was really very unkind; I didn't expect such 
treatment from you,” and the littie meiden burst 
into tears. 

Said I: 

Lizzie, I heard you coming, and the fancy 
took me to make you look for me, and if you want 
to call me ‘Perey,’ do so; after this I shall not 
answer to Mr. Fenwick. I have been sitting 
here some time, trying to decide which is the 
proper course for me to pursue, and you have 
decided me. Lizzie, I love you; and if you will 
only echo back those three little words I shall be 
the happiest man in the State,” 

I tried to draw her toward me, but she shrank 
back, whispering : 

**Don’t, Percy ; you'll disarrange my hat,” and 
I hadn’t the heart to do that, 

The jaunty little white hat, and opera-cloak— 
rich black silk—and little white kidded-hands, 
with here and there a diamond sparkling, made 
her perfectly irresistible, so I contented myself 
with looking. 

“Well, answer me,” said I. 

She drew off her glove from her right hand, and 
throwinz off in an instant all reserve and sby- 
ness, placed it in mine, saying : 

“Yes, Percy Fenwick, I love you; and have 
from the first day you entered our house. Here 





is my hand ; yours forever, unless death or some- 
thing equally terrible separates us.” 

That was the way we plighted our troth; and 
you had better believe, Clem, I was a proud and 
happy man that night, when I tucked the carriage- 
robes around my own property. 

“ But you had not spoken to the old man,” said 
the irreverent Clem. 

“No, not then ; but I told Lizzie I should the 
next day, and she replied: ‘Yes, of course you 
must, dear Percy; but there is no doubt of his 
reply, for, upon my word, I don’t think he cares 
for anything in life sufficiently to raise an objec- 
tion, so we are sure of him.’ 

There were always plenty of opera-glasses leveled 
at Lizzie, and betore that evening it had vexed 
me considerably ; but the more they looked that 
night, the better I was suited. Ihad always been 
polite, but never before tender; and if the truth 
was told, Clem, I strongly suspect I made some- 
thing of a fool of myself. I felt that it was quite 
important that every man and woman in that vast 
Academy should know that Lizzie and I were 
engaged. There was a quiet, roguish smile lurk- 
ing round my companion’s mouth all the evening, 
for I have no doubt I amused her exceedingly. 
On our way home, she says: 

“How much of the music have you heard, 
Percy ?” 

“‘I was just thinking,” I replied, ‘* what opera 
it was. ‘Trovatoure’ or ‘Norma,’ which was it, 
Lizzie?” 

She laughed her little, low, silvery ripple. 

“Neither,” said she. ‘And to pay you for 
being so inattentive, I will not tell you what it 
was,” 

That night, after having had a short slecp, I 
awoke, my teeth chattering, my head aching and 
burning, and a queer sensation of dizziness. I 
had never been ill in my life, and I was at a loss 
what to make of it. Oh, heavens, what a night 
that was! I heard the servants go down in the 
morning, and, after what seemed to me an excru- 
ciatingly long time, the breakfast-bell rang. Then 


I heard Lizzie pass down, and after a few moments 


came a knock at my door. 

* Mr. Fenwick, are you sick? Miss Lizzie wishes 
to know,” said John, the butler, poking his head 
in, 


Yes, I think I must bo,” said I; * for I can’t 
rise to save my life: and I wish you would tell the 
housekeeper to come to me as soon as she can,” 
for I thought the old woman would know what to 
do for me, if she didn’t know anything else. 

She came bustling in, looked at me as if I had 
been a bear and was meditating a spring. 

“Truly”—she always prefaced ber remarks 
with ‘‘ truly ”—“ your face is the color of mahog- 
any; and I realy think you haveatever. Hope it 
isn’t catching. Ill go fetch Lizzie.” 

In a moment more another gentle footstep. 
That beauti‘ul little verse of Tennyson’s seems 
peculiarly applicable to her : 

“She is coming! my own, my sweet: 

Were it ever #0 airy a tread, 

My heart would bear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain ‘or a century dea, 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 

She glided up to the bed. 

“Why, Percy, you must have been sick all 
night! Why didn’t you call for some one?” and 
the dear little cool hand felt my pulse, bathed my 
throbbing brow, and finally said : 

‘*Now, Percy, I shall send for an old family 
physician immediately, for I think you must have 
araging fever. You must excuse me for taking 
so much upon myself; but Mrs. Briggs will not 
come again until the doctor decides your disease 
is not contagious. She is a heartless old creature 
any way.” 

I was much better suited as it was, so I kept 
still. The physician came and pronounced it 
some kind of a “typhoid ;” left any quantity of 
prescriptions, saying as he drew on his gloves: 

** Now, Lizzie dear, you must procure the ser- 
vices of an experienced nurse, for this young gen- 
tleman needs the best of care, and sure of that, 
he is sure of all.” 

Lizzie followed him out, and came back to me, 
blushing like a rose, with eyes brimful of tears. 

“What has he been saying to you, Lizzie?” I 
nervously asked, for this was my first aitempt at 
sickness. 


“‘ Nothing, Percy, but I have been saying some-; 


thing tohim. You know he is a very old friend of 
mine, so I described to him our relations, «nd 
deputed him to te!l papa, so that I could have the 
satisfaction of nursing you myself, I think John 
and I can get along splendidly, and I have always 
been accustomed to sickness.” 

Some kind of a nauseating ‘powder was placed 
in my mouth, my head bathed again, the room 
darkened, and there I was for five long wecks 
before I could leave my room. Not a particle of 
medicine passed my lips but Lizzie placed there, 
I used to entreat her to retire, for I was fearful 
she would get sick, too, but she had wonderful] 
powers of endurance. Her fether [came in the 
first day, and sick as I was, 1 couldn’t help laugh- 
ing to see Lizzie. She busied herself at the 
bureau, and kept her back turned to him most of 
the time. She knew from a life experience that 
she could expect no sympathy from him, and 
feeling sure of that, she could not lay bare her 
soul to him, for she carried her soul in her face, 
Clem. 

‘*T am sorry to see you sick, Mr. Fenwick! If 
there is anything I can do for you don’t fail to 
mention it. The doctor has been telling me that 
you and Lizzie propose to travel in harness the 
remainder of your lives, I don’t know as I’ve 
any objections, although J should never advise 
anybody to marry. However, suit yourselves, and 
you suit me, Lizzie, give him good care, for 
Stoneman tells me it is quite essential. Good 
morning.” 

There, Clem, what do you make of such a man 
as that? 
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My poor little dear came and sat beside me, 
Jaid her head on my pillow, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“Oh, Percy,” said she, “I have dreaded this 
worse than death. It seems to me my father’s 
heart must be made of stone. I have never had a 
loving word from him in my life, and when I 
think of what mother endured, I feel as if I had 
no real affection for him; and yet sho said he was 
not always so. 

I was terribly ill, but when I began to con- 
valesce, I think I need not have made quite such 
tedious work of it ; but it was so pleasant, after a 
life of loneliness and unrest, to be loved and petted, 
and waited upon. I that always waited upon 
others, to have evory want anticipated. I have 
told you all this, Clem, to let you know how much 
I lost when I lost her. I distinotly remember 
one day when I was able to sit up she was reading 
to me from a favorite poem. When she got to 
this verso—she was a glorious reader, Clem—her 
voice was like a chime of silver bells, and then 
her enunciation was so periect— 

“ Yet th dull hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though iy here! 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 


With desolation and a broken ; 
Though the grave closed between us, *twere the 


same— 

I know that thou wilt love me; though to drain 

My blood from out thy being were an aim 

And an attainment—all would be in vain— 

Still thou wouldst love me, still tat more than life 
retain.” 


“Still thou wouldst love me,” she repeated. 
“JT think our love would stand such tests as those 
—don’t you, Percy? but God forbid that we 
should ever be compelled to travel the thorny 
path some people do when they love devotedly ! 
But sometimes I have a presentiment of evil: 
Perhaps it is your illness that has thrown a gloom 
over me, for I was dreadfully afraid one time God 
would separate us.” 

‘And yet you kept up a brave heart, Lizzie 
darling. I never felt you were anxious for my 
life any of the time.” 

“That is a way we women have,” laughed 
Lizzie, “for it is said (though I scarcely know 
from experience, as you were very free from 
every description of nervousness), that it is 
dangerous for s man who is ill to know 
or be Jet to conceive the extent of his illness, 
so we have to be brave to keep you alive.” 

Tho weeks passed on, and I was finally pro- 
nounced well enough to ride out ; Lizzie accom- 
panied mo the first fow times, until I went to the 
office. 

On returning one day I found a letter awaiting 
me, which contained the terrifying intelligence 
that mother was dangerously ill, and to come to 
her without delay. She was then at my brother’s 
house, in a village on Long Island. 

I had built a great many air-casties during my 
hours of convalescence about my future, and the 
greatest of all was the one [ built of my home, 
with Lizzie as mistress, and mother, screne and 
happy in her old age, living with us, and that was 
the first totumble. My little girl felt dreadfully 
for me, and arranged everything for my comfort, 
for I was even then too weak to walk about much. 

We parted as true lovers always part—Lizzie in 
tears, and I almost ready to sob, for somehow 1 
had a terrible misgiving then. I promised to 
write in a few days, and she to answer. As the 
carriage turned the corner, I saw my darling 
watching for the last look, and that was the las? 
time, Clem Hungleford, that I ever saw her. 

Where under the canopy of heaven she is, I 
am unable to decide; but, oh, God! if I could 
only find her! 

Percy cleared his throat, and continued : 

I wrote to her soon after I arrived, and re- 
ceived a reply; a sweet, affectionate letter which 
comforted me considerably, although she did not 
seem in good spirits. One little sentence of her 
letter I remember especially. 

“T want you here so much, dear Percy. Papa 
is sick, and acts so strangely that he almost 
irightens me.” 

Mother lingered nearly three weeks, and it was 
almost a month since I parted from Lizzie, when 
I started to return. Death is terrible, Clem, and 
when it takes one’s mother, I tell you it is rough ; 
but there are events a thousandfold worse, and 
harder to be borne. For the last two wecks I had 
not heard from Lizzie, which considerably 
alarmed me, fearing that she might be ill. I 
hurried back, stopped at the office on my way up 
town, and there found a letter. She said she 
could not bear to add to my misery by writing to 
me while at home the sad tidings. She said her 
father had been pronounced insane, and his 
brother had come trom Philadelphia, and found 
his pecuniary aflairs in a terrible state, and now 
said she : 

“My darling, I find upon inqniry that insanity has 
been transmitted from generation to generation in 
my father’s family. Sad as it is, we tiust part : for 
Ican never entail such misery upon you, and who 
knows but Imay be the next victim? My poor 
father is to be carried to an asylum, for he is 
already very violent. Arthur and I go with our 
uucle to Philadelphia.” 

It was a long, loving, heart-broken letter. I 
went to the Quaker City, but could get no clue. I 
have hunted and inquired; sometimes seen a 
little figure which reminded mo of hers; some- 
times a pair of shy brown eyes, which opened my 
heart afresh, but it is no use. God separated us 
for some good reason ; and now, Clem, let’s goto 
bed; I am totally unnerved. 
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way, and never seen that face? Why, I’ve been 
dead in love with her for the last six months, but 
I could never succeed in getting a smile or a nod ; 
in fact, I don’t believe she ever saw me. She 
comes down town every morning about nino 
o’elock, with a young, fine-looking, curiy-headed 
little fellow. He leaves her at W.’s music store 
and goes further down. She always has a roll of 
music with her, Have you a picture of her 
brother ?” 

* Yes,” groaned Percy, and produced another. 

* The very same,” said Clem ; “ the same large 
blue eyes and fearless expression. He looks as if 
contact with the world wouldu’t hurt him. {am 
not mistaken, old: boy. So you needn’t look so 
incredulous. If you had made me your confidant 
six months ago, I could have saved you some 
misery.” 

Percy Fenwick arose from his chair, and paced 
up end down the room at a furious rate, 

“* Can [ live till morning? To have been so near 
her all this time and not know it! She must have 
to work, too, the poor little darling ; and here I 
am with money and position, and a heart over- 
flowing with love for hor. Oh, my God! why are 
such things permitted ?” 

In vain Clem persuaded him to go to bed. 

“Go to sleep!” he replied. ‘Do you suppose 
you could sleep under such circumstances ?” 

**No, I suppose not,” sympathetically responded 
Clem. “But you can make it all right in the 
morning ;” and he snored off, leaving Percy to 
continue his walk and meditations uninterrupted. 

The morning dawned bright and beautiful. Old 
Sol did his best to make everything look brilliant. 
He poured his coruscations into windows where 
sickness and misery dwelt, and brightened up the 
pale faces a little. He flashed his rays in among 
the branches of trees whose only foliage was the 
frozen snow, and caused them to drip little spark- 
ling diamonds on the passers-by. Percy Fenwick 
didn’t see the sun. Zis light was away in the 
distance, and no warmth or enthusiasm could be 
infused into his soul until he could again bask in 
the rays of his old love. 

He made a hasty toilet, drank off two or three 
cups of strong coffee, tried in vain to rouse Clem, 
who, at each poke he received, would turn over 
again, muttering : . 

** All right, old fellow, I'll be with you in a mo- 
ment. The music store on the corner of C 
street and Broadway,” and his voice would die 
away into a deep breathing, which Percy well un- 
derstood, and knew it would be no use to disturb. 

He put on his over-coat, buttoned it up to the 
chin, wound a red and white comforter all over 
his mouth and ears, hiding effectually the long, 
dark whiskers, which would have betrayed him 
'nstantly, pulled a slouch hat over his eyes, and 
started out. He felt quite certain his disguise 
was perfect, for as he passed down he met friend 
after friend, but nobody recognized him. It lacked 
about fifteen minutes to nine when he arrived at 
the corner where he proposed waiting, but he waz 
not a moment too soon, for there came tripping 
‘along right past him a little graceful figure, which 
caused his heart to bound against his side with a 
violence truly distressing. 

Arthur was with her, and as they paused a 
moment at the door, he heard him say: 

** You will be home to dinner, Lizzie ?” 

** Oh, yes, dear, I shall be back in an hour.” 

Percy waited here and there, up and down, un- 
til he grew very impatient, and revolved a multi- 
tude of ridiculous plans ; but finally she came out, 
looking, it seemed to Percy, more beautiful and 
bewitching than ever, 

She tripped along—he following—somctimes al. 
most losing sight of her. She never slackened 
her pace ; and by the time they arrived at Four- 
teenth street, Percy’s “‘ comforter,” tied so closely 
around his neck and face, was a comforter only 
in name. Down Fourteenth street afew paces, 
up a high stoop, and Percy lost sight of her. 

He stopped a few moments, wrote on a card, T. 
B. Generve, Professor of Music, and he passed up 
the same flight and rang the same bell. Acolorod 
porter answered the summons, 

**Is Miss Lizzie Banks in?” 

* Walk into the parlor, and I will see, sir.” 

**Give her this card,” said he, passing the sham 
piece of pasteboard. 

In 8 moment more the little light step which 
had been made so familiar to him by constant 
attendance during illness, and which he had 
heard in his dreams innumerable times since, 
crossed the soft Wilton carpet, and his lost Lizzie 
was beside him, looking up into his face, or 
rather his comforter, with a wondering look in 
her liquid eyes. 

**Do you wish to see me on business, sir?” and 
there was a depth of diguity and true womanliness 
in that delicately modulated voice. 

Percy deliberately closed the parlor door ; slow! 
unwound the snake-like wrappiugs frow 
and with a little shrick, Lizzie « 

It was a long time before Ler . und voice, 
for this exquisite bapvines: alter so protracted a 
siege of mental torture was too much for even his 
stroug nerves, 

Lizzie was the first to speak. 
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Clem sat a moment in perplexed thotight, then{ west 
stretched ont his hand, and grasped his friend’s,{ © 
saying 7 —- = = : == 

“Dm sorry for you, Percy ; I swear Fam ; bub: 
have-yon no picture of her? _ = — ——faons, 

“Yes, [have a perfect one,” and Perey opened you 
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“Good God!” 
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“Oh, Percy, Percy, is this right?— te: 4, Wie, front 
be so happy when 1 am sure that we cam never bet wy vy Yad a , 
apy more to each other than-friends?™ a 
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replied he, trying to assume a sternness 
very far from-—tetling. “I have—borne this as} 


-that God in Hjs own 


insist upon such a course, there will be one more 
maniac, and his name will be Percy Fenwick.” 

**T have felt each momont since the day I wrote 
the letter which separated us that, should I once 
see you, every resolve would be scattered to the 
winds—and hore they go. Take me, dear Percy, 
for good or for evil, sickness or health.” 

Clients waited, famed and flustered. Smith the 
learned advocate, thought Fenwick must be ill, 
for never before since the sign went up proclaim- 
ing the fact that a copartnership existed between 
Smith and Fenwick had Percy ever been dilatory. 
Business men depended upon him—for his word 
was his bond—and no man had truer friends than 
Percy Fenwick. But there was a screw loose that 
day. One old gentleman who had been pretty 
severely bitten in a recent defaulting encounter 
shook his head, remarking : 

*“ Fine, frank-looking man, but I have learned 
not to depend upon physiognomy any more. He 
may be on his way to Europe by this time.” 

Scarcely to be wondered at that men grow sus- 
picious, when friend robs friend, and brother ruins 
brother with the same sang froid they would eat 
a good dinner, 

Arthur came in with a look of astonishment on 
his young, handsome face; but when he saw the 
happy state of affairs, he was completely over- 
joyed. 

“Oh, Mr. Fenwick, I have been on the point of 
coming for you many a time, but Lizzie wouldn't 
let me. She had some foolish whim in her head, 
which I hope you have everlastingly dispelled. 

Mr. Banks was still confined but less violent, 
and his children occasionally visited him, but with 
little satisfaction, His brother, or half-brother, 
Philip Lambeau, had moved to New York a few 
months previous, and Lizzie, with a true nobility 
which scorned dependence, determined that both 
she and Arthur should support themselves. Arthur 
found a situation in a large importing house, and 
Lizzie composed music, earning for herself in the 
musical world quite an enviable reputation. 

Perey and Arthur went down together after 
dinner, and as Percy bounded into the office with 
a face beaming with love and satisfaction, Smith 
looked up from his musty old law papers with : 

“Why, what has happened, Fenwick ?”’ 

** All I could desire, Smith. I have found her,” 

“Is that all? I thought, judging from your 
radiant countenance, that you had had a fortune 
left you!” 

That man carries his soul in his pocket—a local- 
ity containing more than one man’s soul—whose 
outer covering is broadcloth and fine linen. Death 
will strip that off, and what will be left ? 

Percy gives up his bachelor establishment in 
June ; and Clem has been promised a place at his 
fireside, with this promise, that he shall not make 
love to Mrs, Fenwick, to which he has reluctantly 
consented. 

So when the June roses are in bloom, there will 
be led to the altar the sweetest flower of them all 
—charming Lizzie Banks, 








MAJOR-GENERAL SHALER AND HIS STAFF. 


Wegive this week in a double-page picture the 
portraits of Major-Gen. Alexander Shaler and his staff. 
General Shaler was recently appointed to this position 
by Governor Fenton, and since receiving his commis- 
sion has been occupied with organizing the division, 
electing his staff, and with the numerous duties inci- 
dent upon his assumption of the position. The Muajor- 
General takes command of the first division with an 
experience gathered by a long service both in the militia 
of this city and also in the field during the war, which 
should fit him peculiarly for the post. After having 
been for years connected with the Seventh regiment, 
General Shaler, on the receipt of the news of the attack 
upon Fort Sumter, left New York immediately for 
Weshington, and offered his services te the country. 
Rising regulaily in rank, he was present at numerous 
hard-fought engagements, and was finally commissioned 
a Brigadier-General for his gallant behavior at Marye’s 
Heights. At the close of the war he returned to New 
York, and resumed the duties of private life, until called 
again prominently before the public by r:ceiving from 
Governor Fenton bis commission as Major-General of 
the First Division of the National Guard for the Siate of 
New York. The officers appointed upon his staff are 
as follows: 

Joseph E. Hamblin, Division Inspector, with the rank 
of Colonel. 

Colonel Hamblin was also before the war connected 
with the Seventh regiment, and immediately upon the 
firing on Fort Sumter offered his services to the 
country, and commenced his career as Adjutant of the 
Zouave regiment (5ch New York Volunteers). His rise 
was steady, as will be seen trom the following dates: 
In August 10, 1861, he was commissioned Captain; in 
Novewber 3, 1861, he was made a Major; in July 20, 
1862, he became Lieutenant-Colonel, and wi.h this rank 
took part in the severe campaign of Maryland. In May 
26, 1863, he succeeded Major-General Shaler as Colone!, 
and for “gallantry and meritorious conduct” at the 
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April, 1861, and as such fulfilled the first “‘ three months* 
cal!.” Ip 1862, when the Seventh Regiment was again 
summoned to the field, he was appoirted Adjutant. 
This office he held until 1861, when he resigned i to 
assume that of Captain of the Eighth Company, of which 
he still retasned the command when appointed Division 
Engineer. His experience derived from his long ser- 
vioe in the National Guard will qualify him thoroughly 
for the duties of his new position, 

John Oakey, Division Judge Advocate, with the rank 
of Colonel. 

Colonel Oukcy is a lawyer by professien, but has had 
a long militia experience, serving in the Seventh Regi- 
ment, and accompanying them to the field in the cam- 
paigns of 1861, 62 and’63. He is also a member of the 
State Legislature, and hoid+ the position of Cuairman of 
the Committee upon Commerce and Navigation, which 
attracted great public attention reeently in this city by 
its vestigations of the ferry abuses. 

Oharles McMillan, M. D., Hospital Surgeon, with the 
rank of Colonel. 

Colonel McMillan received his first commission from 
Governor Morgan, as Surgeon of the 7ist Regiment, 
N. Y¥. S. M., April 16th, 1861, three days after the fall af 
Fort Sumter, and he accompanied that regiment to 
Washington on the 2ist. After his appeintment, August 
31, 1861, as Brigade Surgeon, he was assigned first to 
the Staff of General Heintzelman, then successively to 
those of General Stoneman, Chief of Cavalry of the 
Army, General Hunt, Chief of Artillery Reserve, and, 
finally, to the Medical Directorship of the Sth Gorps. 

In August, 1862, Surgeon McMillam was ordered by 
the Secretary of War to repost to Major-General 
(Governor) Morgan, and “ was sptenes to ares 
Acting Medical Inspector of the Department ¢ ew 
York, rendering valuable services in the pesponal in- 
spection of men by regiments, and the correction of 
evils in Sanitary and Disciplinary matters in the camps 
of the new Levies.” 

“He was then ordered to General Sherman, at 
Memphis, Tenn., and, for a year and a hajf, was engaged 
in the active and bloady campaigns in the Miscs'ssippi 
Valley from Memphis to Vicksburg, and Arkansas Post 
(being Medical Director of General Sherman arid 
Genera] McClernand’s forces) to the final surrender of 
Vicksburg, the two captures of Jackson, Miss., aud 
finally to Chattanooga, Riuggold and Knoxville, to the 
relief of the beleagured garrison, i December, 1863. 

“Since then he hae been on continuous service im 
this Department as Chief Medical Officer. to the Prevost 
Marshai’s Office, having in charge the inspection of 
recruits, besides being a meniber of the U. S. Army 
Metical Board for the Examination of Medical Officers.” 

Major William B. Bend, Division Quartermaster, with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bend is an active partner in the 
Banking House of Henry Clews & Co., of this eity, and 
bas been identified with the militia for over seven 
years. He served with his regiment ig the camp: 
of 1861, 1862 and 1863, as a private ier, Gene 
Sandford recognized his merit, and appointed him 
personal aide, His experience in the field will be of 
= service in fitting him for the office to which hs 


been promoted. 
John Fowler, Jr., Aide-de-Camp, with the rank ef 


ajor 

Major Fowler has been for years connected with the 
Militia of the State. Many ra ago he completed his 
term of service in a New York eity regiment, and after- 
ward was for nine years Judue Advocate of the 24-Divj- 
sion, Mejor-Genersl H. B. Duryea commanding. Soon 
after the breaking otft of the war, he was chiefly instru- 
mental in the organizing and oe of a company, 
which afterward entered the field and did good service, 
He was also succesetul, in 1849, in the organization and 
command of a battery of Li_bt Artillery in Colone!, 
afterward General Bates’s Regiment. His servite also 
as a consistent Vor of the Government upon the 
rostrum, entitle him to pubiic gratiiude, and give » 
earnest of the loyalty which will charaeterize the a 
staff of the 1st Division. 

Captain D. William Diggs, Aide-de-Camp, with the 
rank of Major. 

Major Diggs’s record is at once a Volunteer or War 
record, and a Militia record, inasmuch as the g ater part 
of his service was performed with the 9th N. Y.8.M. At 
the age of twenty-four, Major Digus entered the 9th N. Y 
8. M., in April, 1861, and at Washingion, was mustered 
into the United States service as a private, for three years. 
In September, 1861, he was made Corporal, and was or- 
dered, in the spring of 1862, to New York, on recruitin 
service. While there, Governor Morgan authorize 
him to raise a Company. Jn less than thirty days he 
was mustered in as 1st Lieutenant, with thirty-scven 
men, and subsequently as Captain, with @ full aad 
as yoy! organized Company. 

In the fall of 1862, Major Diggs, while serving in 
North Carolina, was coMiuniseioned Major of the 94 
N. ¥.& M. He joined his regiment near Frederick 
bury, Va., and, finding it without a field officer, as- | 
sumed ths command; an: was actively engaged in the 
discharye of this duty until March, 1863. About this 
time, injuries received in the autumn of 1861, at Bali’s 
Biuff, were so much aggravated by the fall of his horse, 
that Major Diggs was compelled toresign. Subsequent 
to the return of the 9th N. Y. S. M. in June, 1864, Majer 
Diggs reorganized “G” Company, of which, un 
present appointment, he retained the command, 








ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING. 


Tue spirit rather than the fact of the cele- 
bration of this nationa! Irish anniversary is represented 
in this illustration. And yet there is a liveliness in 
these chubby youngsters whieh shows that perhaps 
with their increasing years they will finally attain to 
the realism of St. Patrick’s day. Their precocious skill 
with the shillalah, their aptoess with the dudheen, the 
sugyestion of the empty bottle, the fiddler on 
and the jig in the distance, are thoro' 
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THE MACDALEN. 


Fan back in childhood’s dreamy days, 
Where life seemed full of pleasant ways, 
And where ’twas hazo "twas all a golden haze, 


A gray-haired man, a bending sago, 
Read to us from an ancient page— 
A page of wisest book of any age— 


A simple story, simply told, 
Bat one which never shall grow 011, 
Till ali the scrolls of Time shall be unrolled, 


A woman fallen—so it read— 
Fallen, and ali her virtues dead, 
And neighbors pouting curses on her head ; 


A woman crouching in her fear, 
With none to soothe her coming ner, 
And all her prayer crowded into a tear. 


** Master”—thus to one standing by— 
“ This woman by our law should die ; 
This woman's steps take hold on hell,” they cry. 


Stooping, He wrote, as though alone, ; 
And rising, said, above her moan, 
“He that is without sin cast the first stone.” 


Slow move the mad, accusing band, 
Aud leave her kneeling on the sand, 
While “Sin no more,” comes as a kind com- 
mand, 


The old man closed the book, and then 


He said, and yet ne said again : 
“Ever show mercy to your feilow-men.” 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTUONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTCUR X1.—THE BISHOP SENDS WIS INMIDITION, 


Troinas of Mr. Crawley’s fate reached the 
palace of Barechester on the afternoon of the day 
on which the magistrates had committed him. 
All such tidings travel very quickly, conveyed by 
imperceptible wires, and distributed by inde- 
fatigable message boys whom Rumor seems to 
supply for the purpose. Barchester is twenty 
miles trom Silverbridge by road, and more than 
forty by railway. I doubt whether any one was 
commissioned to send the news alung the actual 
telegraph, and yet Mrs. Proudie knew it before 
four o’clock, Dut sie did not know it quite ac- 
curately. 

** Bishop,” she said, standing at her husband’s 
study door, “they've committed that man to 
jail. There was no help for them unless they had 
forsworn themselves.” 

“Not forsworn themselves, my dear,” said the 
bishop, striving, as was usual witl: him, by some 
meek and ineffectual word to teach his wife that 
she was occasivnally led by her energy into error, 
He never persisted in the lessons when he found, 
as was usual, that they were taken amiss. 

** [ say forsworn themselves !” said Mrs. Proudie; 
“and now what do you mean to do? This is 
Thursday, and of course the man must not 
be allowed to desecrate the church of Hcggle- 
stock by performing the Sunday services,” 

“Tf he has been committed, my dear, and is in 
prison——” 

**I said nothing about prison, bishop.” 

** Jail, my dear.” é 

1] say they have committed him to jail. Somy 
informant tells me. But of course all the Plum- 
stead and Framley set will move heaven and earth 
to get him out, so tliat he may be thore as a dis- 
grace to the diocese. I wonder how the dean will 
feel when he hears of it? I do, indeed. For the 
dean, though he is an idle, useless man, with no 
church principles, and no real piety, still he has a 
conscience, I think he has a conscience.” 

** I’m sure he has, my dear.” 

“Well, let us hope so. And if he has a con- 
science, what must be his feclings when he hears 
that this creature whom he brought into the 
diocese has been committed to jail along with 
common feions.” 

“Not with felons, my dear—at least I should 
think not.” 

“I say with common felons! A downr'ght rob- 
bery of twenty pounds, just as though he had 
broken into the bank! And so he did, with sly 
artifice, which is worse in such hands than a crow- 
bar. And now what are we todo? Hereis Thurs- 
day, and something must be done before Sunday 
for the souls of those poor benighted creatures at 
Hogglestock.” 

Mrs. Proudie was ready for the battle, and was 
even now snifling the blood afar eff. 

“T believe it’s a hundred and thirty pounds a 
year,” she said, before the bishop had collected 
his thoughts sufficiently for a reply. 

“I think we must find out, first of all, whether 
he is really to be shut up in prison,” said the 
bisbop. 

* And suppose he is not to be shut up. Sup- 
pose they have been weak, or untrue to their duty 
—and from what we know of the magistrates of 
Barsetshire, there is too much reason tu suppose 
that they will have been 80; suppose they have 
let him out, is he to go about like a roaring lion 
among the souls of the people ?” 

The bishop shook in his shoes, When Mrs. 
Proudie began to talk of the son's of the people, 
he always shook in Lis shoes. She had an elo- 
quent way of raising her voice over the word souls 

that was qnalified to make any ordinary man 
shake in his shoes. ‘The bis!iop was a conscien- 
tions man, and well knew that poor Mr. Crawley, 
even though be might have become a tiie! nuder 
terrible temptation, would not roar at Hoggle- 
stock to the injury of any man’s soul. He was 
aware that this poor clergyman had doue his duty 


laboriously and efficiently, and he was also aware 
that though he might have been committed by the 
magistrates and then let out upon bail, he should 
not be regarded now in these days before his tria 
as a convicted thief. But to exvlain all this to 
Mrs. Proudie was beyond his power. He knew 
well that she would not hear a word in mitigation 
of Mr. Crawley’s presumed offeuse. Mr. Crawley 
belonged to the other party, and Mrs. Proudie was 
& thorough-going partisan. I know a man, an ex- 
cellent tellow, who being himself a strong politi- 
cian, constantly expresses a belief that all politi- 
cians opp »sed to him are thieves, child-murderers, 
parricides, lovers of incest, demons upon the 
earth. He ie astrong partisan, but not, I think, 
so strong as Mrs. Proudie. He says that he be- 
lieves all evil of his opponents; but she really be- 
lieved the evil. The archdeacon had called Mrs. 
Proudie a she-Beelzebub ; but that was a simple 
ebullition of mortal hatred. He believed her to 
be simply a vulgar, interfering, brazen-faced 
virago. Mrs, Proudie in truth believed that the 
archdeacon was an actual emanation from Satan, 
sent to those parts to devour souls—as she would 
call it—and that she herself was an emanation of 
another sort, sent from another source expressly 
to Barchester, to prevent such devouring, as far 
as it might possibly be prevented by a mortal 
agency. The bishop knew it all—understood it 
all. He regarded the archdeacon as a clergyman 
belonging to a party opposed to his party, and 
he disliked the man. He knew that from his first 
coming into the diocese he had been encountered 
with enmity by the archdeacon and the archdea- 
con’s friends. If left to himself he could feel, and 
to a certain extent, could resent such enmity. But 
he had no faith in his wife’s doctrine of emana- 
tions. He had no faith in many things which she 
believed religiously ; and yet what could he do? 
If he attempted to explain, she would stop him 
before he had got through the first half of his first 
sentence. 

“If he is out on bail——,” commenced the 
bishop. 

**Of course he will be out on bail.” 

“Then I think he should feel——” 

** Feel! such men never feel! What feeling can 
one expect from a convicted thief?” 

“Not convicted as yet, my dear,’ said the 
bishop. 

**A convicted thief,” repeated Mrs. Proudie ; 
and she vociferated the words in such a tone that 
the bishop resolved that he would, for the future, 
let the word convicted pass without notice. After 
all she was only using the phrase in a peculiar 
sense given to it by herself, 

‘It won’t be proper, certainly, that he should 
do the services,” suggested the bishop. 

‘Proper! It would be a scandal to the whole 
diocese. How could he raise his head as he pro- 
nounced the eighth commandment? That must 
be at least prevented.” 

The bishop, who was seated, fretted himself in 
his chair, moving about with little movements. 
He knew that there was a misery coming upon him; 
and, as far as he could see, it might become a great 
misery—a huge blistering sore upon him. When 
miseries came to him, as they did not unfre- 
quently, he would unconsciously endeavor to 
fathom them and weigh them, and then, with 
some gallantry, resolve to bear them, if he could 
tind that their depth and weight were not too 
great for his powers of endurance. He would let 
the cold wind whistle by him, putting up the 
collar of his coat, and would encounter the winter 
weather without complaint. And he would be 
patient under the hot sun, knowing well that 
tranquility is best for those who have to bear 
tropical heat. But when the storm threatened to 
knuek him off his legs, when the earth beneath 
him became too hot for his poor tender feet— 
what could he do then? There had been with 
him such periods of misery, during which he had 
wailed inwardly and had confessed to kimself that 
the wife of his bosom was too much for him- 
Now the storm seemed to be coming very reughly- 
It wonld be demanded of him that he should 
exercise certain episcopal authority, which he 
knew did not belong to him. Now, episcopa) 
authority admits of being stretched or contracted 
according to the character of the bishop who uses 
it. It is not always easy for a bishop him- 
self to know what he may do, and what he 
may not do. He may certainly give advice 
to any clergyman in his diocese, and he may 
give it insuch a form that it will have in it 
something of authority. Such advice coming 
from a dominant bishop to a clergyman with a 
submissive mind, has in it very much of 
authority. But Lsshop Proudie knew that Mr. 
Crawley was not a clergyman with a sub- 
missive mind, and he feared that he himsclf, as 
regarded from Mr. Crawley’s point of view, was 
not a dominant bishop. And yet he could only 
act by advice. 

“I will wnte to him,” said the bishop, “and 
will explain to him that as he is cireumstanced Le 
shou!d not appear in the reading-desk.” 

‘* Of course he must not appear in the reading- 
desk. That scandal must at any rate be in- 
hibited.” 

Now the bishop did not at all like the use of the 
word inhibited, understanding well that Mrs. 
Proudie intended it to be understood as implying 
some episcopal command against which there 
shoald be no appeal—but he let it pass. 

**] will write to him, my dear, to-night.” 

* And Mr. 'Thumble can go over with the letter 
the first thing in the morning.” 

* Will not the post be better?” 

** No, bishop; certainly not.” 

“He would got it souner, if I write to-night, 
my dear.” 

*“ In vither case he will get it to-morrow morn- 
ing. An hour or twowill not signify, and if 
Mr. Thumble takes it himself we sliall know how 
it is received. It will be well that Jhamble 
should be there in person, as he will want to iook 
for lodgings in the parish,” 





“Dut, my dcar——” 





** Well, bishop ?” 

**About lodgings? I hardly think that Mr. 
Thumble, if we decide that Mr. Thumble shall 
undertake the duty——” 

“We have decided that Mr. Thumble should 
undertake the duty. That is decided.” 

** But I do not think he should trouble himself 
to look for lodgings at Hogglestock. He can go 
over on the Sundays.” 

‘* And who is to do the parish work? Would you 
have that man, a convicted thief, to look after the 
a and visit the sick, and perhaps attend the 

ying ” : 

“There will be a great difficulty; there will 
indeed,” said the bishop, becoming very unhappy 
and feeling that he was driven by circumstances 
either to assert his own knowledge or teach his 
wife something of the law with reference to his 
position as a bishop. ‘Who is to pay Mr. 
Thumble ?” 

“The income of the parish must bo seques- 
trated, and he must be paid out of that. Of 
course he must have the income while he does the 
work,” 

‘“* But, my dear,” I cannot sequestrate the man’s 
income,” 

“*I don’t believe it, bishop. If the bishop can- 
not sequestrate, who can? But you are always 
timid in exercising the authority put into your 
hands for wise purposes. Not sequestrate the 
income of a man who has been proved to be a 
thief! You leave that to us, and we will manage it.” 

The “us” here named comprised Mrs. Proudie 
and the bishop’s managing chaplain. 

Then the bishop was left alone for an hour to 
write the lettor which Mr. Thumble was to carry 
over to Mr. Crawley—and after a while he did 
write it. Before he commenced the task, how- 
ever, he sat for some moments in his arm-chair 
close by the fire-side, asking himself whether it 
might not be possible for him to overcome his 
enemy in this matter. How would it go with 
him suppose he were to leave the letter unwritten, 
and send in a message by his chaplain to Mrs. 
Proudie, saying that as Mr. Crawley was out on 
bail, the parish might be left for the present 
without episcopal interference? She could not 
make him interfere. She could not force him 
to write the letter. So, at least, he said to 
himself, But as he said it, he almost thought 
that she could do these things. 

In the last thirty years or more, she had ever 
contrived by seme power latent in her to have her 
will effected. But what would happen if now, 
even now, he were to rebel? That he would per- 
sonally become very uncomfortable he was well 
aware, but he thought that he could bear that. 
The food would become bad—mere ashes between 
his teeth, the daily modicum of wine would los 
its flavor, the chimneys would all smoke, the wind 
would come from the east, and the servants would 
not answer the bell. Little miseries of that kind 
would crowd upon him. He had arrived at a time 
of life in which such miseries make such men very 
miserable ; but yet he thought that he could en- 
dure them. And what other wretchedness would 
come tohim? She would scold him—frightfully, 
loudly, scornfully, and worse than all, continually. 
But of this he had 80 much habitually, that any- 
thing added might be borne also; if only he could 
be sure that the scoldings should go on in private, 
that the world of the palace should not be allowed 
to hear the revilings to which he would be sub- 
jected. But to be scolded publicly was the great 
evil which he dreaded beyond all evils. He was 
well aware that the palace would know his mis- 
fortune, that it was known, and freely discussed 
by all, from the examining chaplain down to the 
palace boot-boy ; nay, that it was known to all the 
diocese ; but yet he could smile upon those around 
him, and look as though he held his own as other 
men—unless when open violence was displayed. 
But when that voice was heard aloud along the 
corridors of the palace, and when he was sum- 
moned imperiously by the woman, calling for her 
bishop, so that sll Barchester heard it, and when 
he was compelled to creep forth from his study, at 
the sound of that summons, with distressed face, 
and shaking hands, and short, hurrying steps—a 
being to be pitied even by a deacon-—not ven- 
turing to assume an air of masterdom should he 
ehance to meet a housemaid on the stairs—then, 
at such moments as that, he would feel that any 
submission was better than the misery which he 
suffered. And ho well knew that should he now 
rebel, the whole house would be in a turmoil. He 
would be bishoped here, and bishoped there, be- 
fore the eyes of all palatial mon and women, till! 
life would be a burden to him. So he got up from 
his seat over the fire, and went to his desk and 
wrote the letter. The letter was as follows: 


“Tue Pauacr, Bancnesren, — Dec, 186 -, 

** Reverend Str—(he left out the doar, because 
he knew that if he inserted it he would be com- 
pelied to write the letter over again.) 

** | have heard to-day with the greatest trouble 
of spirit that you have been taken before a bench 
of magistrates assombled at Silverbridge, having 
been previously arrested by the police in your par- 
sonage house at Hogglestock, and that the magis- 
trates of Silverbridge have committed you to take 
your trial at the next assizes at Barchester, on a 
charge of theft. d 

** Far be it from me to ry the case. You 
will understand, reverend sir, that I express no 
opinion whatever as to your guilt or innocence in 
this matter. If you may have been guilty, may 
the Lord give you grace repent of your great 
sin'and to make such amends as may come from 
immediate acknowledgment and confession, It 
you are innocent, may He proteot you, and make 
your innocence to shine beiore allmen, In either 
case may the Lord be with you and keep your fect 
trom further stumbling. 

** But I write to you now 98 your bishop, to cx- 
plain to you, that circumstanced as you are, you 
cannot with decency perform the services of your 
parish, I have that confidence in you that I doub‘ 
not you will agree with me in this, and will be 
grateful to me for relieving you so far from the 
immediate perplexities of your position. I have, 
therefore, appointed the Reverend Caleb Thumble 
to perform the duties of incumbent of Hoggle- 
stock till such time as a jury shall have decided 


upon your case at Barchester ; and in order that 
ou may at once become acquainted with Mr. 
humble, as will be most convenient that you 

should do, I will commission him to delivor this 

letter into your hand personally to-morrow, trust- 

ing that you will receive him with that brotherly 

— in which he is sent upon this painful mis- 
on, 

““Toushing the remuneraticr. to which Mr. 
Thumble will become entitled for his temporary 
ministrations in the parish of Hogglestock, I do 
not at present lay down any strict injunction. He 
must, at any rate, be paid at a rate not less than 
that ordinarily afforded for a curate, 

7 once again express my fervent hope that 
the Lord may wm ney to bo 4 the trne tate of 
your own sou!, and that he may fill you with the 

race of ntance, so that the bitter waters of 
© present hour may not pass ovor your head 
and destroy ‘ou. 
‘ 


have the honor to be, 
** Reverend Sir, 
“Your faithful servant in Christ, 
“T. Barnom.”* 

The bishop had hardly finished his letter when 
Mrs. Proudie returned to the study, followed by 
the Rev. Caleb Thumble. Mr. Thumble was a 
little man, about forty years of age, who hada 


existed on such chance clerical crumbs as might 
fall from the table of the bishop’s patronage. 

People in Barchester said that Mrs. Thumble 
was a cousin of Mrs. Proudie’s; but as Mrs. 
Proudie stoutly denied the connection, it may be 
supposed that the people of Barchester wero 
wrong. Aud, had Mr. Thumble’s wife in truth 
been a cousin, Mrs. Proudie would surely have 
rovided for him during the many years in which 
he diocese had been in her hands. 

No such provision had been made, and Mr. 
Thumble, who had now been living in the diocose 
for three years, had received nothing else from the 
bishop than such chance employment as this 
which he was now to undertake at Hogglestock. 
He was a humble, mild-voiced man, when within 
the palace precincts, and had so far succeeded in 
making his way among his brethren in the cathe- 
dral city as to be employed not unfrequently for 
absent minor canons in chanting the week-day 
services, being remunerated for his work at the 
rate of about two shillings and sixpence a service. 
The bishop handed his letter to his wife, observ-. 
ing, in an off-hand kind of way, that she might 
as well see what he suid. 

“Of course I shall read it,” said Mrs. Proudie. 
And the bishop winced visibly, bec.use Mr. 
Thumble was present. ‘ Quite right,” said Mrs. 
Proudie, “quite right to let him know that you 
knew that he had been arrested—actually arrested 
by the police.” 

“‘[ thought it proper to mention that, because 
of the scandal,” said the bishop. 

“Oh, it has been terrible in the city,” said Mr. 
Thumble, 

* Never mind, Mr. Thumble,” said Mrs. Prondie. 
‘*Never mind that at present.” Then she con- 
tinued to read the letter. ‘‘ What’s this? Con- 
fession! That must come out, bishop. It wilk 


to anybody, under any circumstances.” 

“But, my dear-——” 

“It must come out, bishop.” 

“My lord has net meant auricular confessian,” 
suggested Mr. Thumble. Then Mrs. Prondie 
turned roundand looked at Mr. Thumble, and Mr. 
Thumble nearly sank amidst the tables and 
chairs. ‘1 beg your pardon, Mrs. Proudic,” said 
he. ‘I didn’t mean to inirnde.” 

‘The word must come ont, bishop,” repeated 
Mrs. Proudie. ‘‘There should be no stumbling- 
blocks prepared for feet that are only too ready 
to fall.” And the word did come out. 

‘Now, Mr. Thumble,” said the lady, as she 
gave the letter to her satellite, ‘‘the bishop and I 
wish you to be at Hogglestock early to-morrow. 
You should be there no later tlian ten, certainly.’ 
Then she paused until Mr. Thumble had given the 
required promise. “And we request that you will 
be very firm in the mission which is contided to 
you, a mission which, as of course you see, is of a 
very delicate aud important nature, You must be 
firm.” 

*T will endeavor,” said Mr. Thumble, 

* The bishop and I both feel that this most m- 
fortunate man inust not under any circumstances 
be allowed to perform the services of the Church 
while this charge is hanging over him—a charge 
as to the truth of which no saue man can enter- 
tain a doubt.” 

“I’m afraid not, Mrs. 
Thumble. 

** The bishop and I, therefore, are most anxious 
that yon should make Mr. Crawley understand at 
once—at once,” and the lady, as she spoke, lifted 
up her left hand with an eloquent violence which 
had its effect npon Mr. Thumble, “that he is in. 
hibited "—the bishop shook in his shoes—* inhib- 
ited from the performance of any of his sacred 
duties.” Thereupon, Mr. Thumble promised 
obedience and went his way. 


EXTRACT FROM MY JOURNAL. 


Havrne secured the diamonds and a large quan- 
tity of gold, which I had bartered for with the 
natives (Indians), I determined upon immediately 
leaving my treacherous friends. Having selected 
my guide, my horse was brought to me; and 
atter sharing with ny faithful dog a good meal, 
I started about the middle of the aft. rnoon for my 
friend’s encampment, which was ucariy one hun- 
dred miles distant to the westward, 

We rode slowly to the westward, until out of 
sight of the Indians’ eneainpment, when, spurring 
our horses, we galloped forward at the rate of 
about seven miles an hour, Com ng upon a shal- 
low river, we waded along its bank about two 
miles anda half. Then having crossed it, 1 hired 


Proudie,” said Mr, 











® Baronum Castrum having been the old Roman 
name from whigh the modern Barchester is derived, 
the bishops of the diocese Lave always signed them. 
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my guide to assist me in reversing the shoes oi 
our horses’ feet. Thus I hoped to evade pursuit 
from the white men, who had lingered about my 
tent or rather wigwam, during my stay with the 
Indians, whom I well knew to be robbers, and of 
course murderers, 

Pursuing our way at a steady trot, we entered 
the only road through a dense forest through 
which we must pass. It was to pass this forest 
that I had engaged a gnide. 

A fierce storm broke out from the heavens most 
unexpectedly soon after the sun sunk beneath the 
horizon. The heavens thundered ; the blackest 
darkness soon enveloped the earth. ‘The flash of 
the lightning was our only source of a light to 
guide us throngh such a forest. 

I was suddenly startled to find that my guide 
had left me, Looking at my rifle and revolvers, 
and seeing they were well loaded, I felt some 
= with such companions—with my faithfu, 

og. 

I immediately changed my course, as best I 
could, through the dense, thicket, for I knew not 
but that I should soon be followed by numerous 
robbers, towhom my guide had gone to make 
known that a traveler, with precious stones, gold 
and such treasures, was making his way through 
the forest; and not knowing the route, could 
easily be overtaken and robbed. 

Such were my thoughts, whilst I groped through 
the darkness for I knew not how long, endeavor- 
ing by every means to leave the woods. 

I knew not but the assassin’s steel, at that very 
moment, pointed at my heart ; and every whistle 
of the winds I imagined to be some signal from 
one robber to another; every rustling of the 
leaves of the numberless trees and bushes about 
me, which were shaken by the high wind then 
blowing, I thought to be caused by the near 
approach of my enemy. 

I distinctly heard the distant howling of the 
wolves; and this danger into which I was there 
placed, together with the numerous others, invig- 
orated me with supernatural strength. 

After many unsuccessful turns, I at last found 
myself, to my own great pleasure, in the open 





country. But not in a very good condition, for 
my poor horse’s flesh was torn by the Lriers of the 
bushes, and my own clothing was almost com- 
pletely torn off my body; what was left was 
hanging in tatters, and was a poor shield against 
the blasting storm I was doomed to breast. 

Here I rested a few minutes, that my horse 
might be refreshed and better able to bear a 
journey. 

Wandering for more than an hour in almost 
every direction, seeking a shelter (for I wished 
not to return to the woods now that I was out of 
them), I was finally attracted by a light, at a 
distance of a little less than a mile. I flew over 
the ground at almost lightning speed, with much 
pleasure, thinking it proceeded from the camp of 
some travelers. 

But I was mistaken, It came from within a 
small log hut, where a tall figure passed in and 
out, seemingly very busily engaged in bringing 
wood from an adjoining shed to keep the fire 
blazing. 

Having reached the door, I presented myself to 
this tall person, who proved to be a woman, to 
ask shelter within her cabin for the night, or du- 
ring the storm, She had a rough voice, and was 
very masculine in her appearance. She answered 
me, by showing me within the apartment. Taking 
a rough board stool, I quictly seated myself near 
the fire, to dry my clothes. The next object that 
attracted my attention was an Indian, large in 
stature, and every way finely formed, stretched 
upon some skins. A long bow lay by his side, 
whilst a number of arrows lay scattered about the 
quiver, near his feet, together with several deer 
skins. 

He did not move. Familiar with the habits of 
the Igdians, I minded not his unsocial appear- 
auoe; but spoke to him in the Indian language, 
whieh I had partially acquired py long stays, at 
different times, with the tribes in that neighbor- 
hood, He raised his head, and leaning upon his 
arm, pointed to his side, and gave me a meaning 
glance. His leather garments were covered with 
biood. The fact was, that just before the storm, 
he was hunting deer. During the chase, baving 
wounded a fine fat stag, he leaped from his horse, 
and as he approfched the frantic animal, it 
plunged its horns into his side, in its endeavor to 
escape. Exhausted by loss of blood, he would 
have perished, if the woman had not found him, 
and, with his skins, brought himtoherhut. [His 
horse having wandered some distance, and he 
being in no condition to go after him, he lost 
bim.] 

Feeling hungry, I inquired for fuod. Many 
large, untanned deer and buffalo hides lay piled 
in one corner of the cabin. Kemembering the 
sun had gone down many hours before, I told the 
woman I was fatigued, and needed sleep. She 
had noticed my rifle, the mountings of which 
seemed to operate upon her feelings. She gave 
me plenty of buffalo meat and venison, and baked 
me a corn cake, 

She had taken a fancy to my rifle, and was de- 
termined to have her curiosity gratified by a sight 
at it; suspecting this, 1 handou it to her. 

She spoke of its beauty, and asked me its value, 
and examined about every part of it, speaking 
aloud her thoughts of how much she wished it 
was her own. 

As I thought myself secure, I paid little atten- | 
tion to her words or movements. I helped my | 
dog to a good supper of venison, and soon satis- 
fied the demands of my own appetite. 

The Indian seemed in great agony. He arose 
and tried to walk ; but his weakness from loss of | 
blood soon compelled him to resume his place | 
upon the skins. 





He drew his butcher-knife from | 
its greasy leathern scabbard, examined its edge, 
and replaced it ; and, taking his tomahawk from 
his belt, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent 
me expressive glances, whenever the old woman 
turned her back, signifying the danger I was in, 






Never till that moment had I thought any dan- | 


ger near me, I returned friendly glances to the 
wounded Indian ; assured that, whatever enemies 
might be about me, he was not one of them. 

I asked the woman for my rifle, and under a 
pretense of observing the state of the weather, 
stepped without the cabin door, and reloaded it, 
for she had discharged my former charge, to 
Getermine the effect of the ball upon a log of 
wood, 

Having returned, I gave good accounts of the 
weather. The storm was clearing away rapidly, 
and by noon the next day I might be able to pro- 
ceed upon my journey. 

Taking a few skins, I made a bed of them, and 
calling my dog to my side, lay down, with my rifle 
close to him, and was soon apparently asleep. 
Not long after voices which proceeded from with- 
out attracted my attention, and soon two young 
hunters, bearing a deer, entered. Disposing of 
their burden, they called to the woman for 
whisky, of which they drank freely. Seeing the 
Indian wounded, and myself asleep upon the skins, 
they asked who I was, and what that ‘‘ red-skin” 
was doing there. The woman told them to speak in 
a lower tone, telling them of my fine rifle, and 
taking them to a distant part of the cabin, con. 
versed with them, the object of which interview 
I easily guessed. 

I noticed my dog, with great pleasure, watching 
the three in the corner with some uneasiness, 
For he seemed to be aware of my danger. 

I now considered the men disabled, from drink- 
ing too much whisky and eating too much venison. 
And the many times the bottle visited the mouth 
of the woman I could only wish would disable 
ler also. 

But only think of my astonishment when I 
saw her take a long carving-knife and go to the 
grindstune to sharpen its edge. I watched her 
working at the dangerous instrument, and in 
spite of my own determination to detend myself 
to the last, my blood ran cold in my veins when I 
contemplated the horrid butchery she would per- 
form. . 

When prepared, she walked toward the men, 
and said : 

** There, that will settle him! 
and then for the rifle.” 

I turned on my side, cocked my rifle, and with 
my dog, was ready at any moment to draw the 
life-blood of the first who might attempt my life. 
The moment was fast approaching, and the one 
that might have been my last, had not Provi- 
dence rescued me, All being ready, the inhuman 
woman was advancing slowly towards her victim, 
probably judging of the best way of dispatching 
me, while the intoxicated men should withhold the 
wounded Indian frym giving the alarm of danger 
to me. Several times was I upon the point of 
ending her wretched life; but she was not 
doomed to die thus. 

The door suddenly opened, and two travelers, 
each well armed, entered the cabin. Springing 
upon my feet, I welcomed them as my deliverers 
from an awful death, telling them of the inhuman 
butchery the woman would have endeavored to 
enact, had not they arrived at that moment, 

The two men were easily fast secured, for they 
were much stupefied by the liquor they had 
drunk, And the old woman shared a similar fate, | 
in spite of her entreaties, and denials of an in- | 
tention to injure any one whom she had received 
under her roof, 

The Indian really danced for joy, caring naught 
for his many bodily pains. 

Day came, and then we punished the wretches 
They had become quite sobered. Their feet were 
unbound ; but with their hands sccurely fastened 
behind them, we marched them to the woods, 
and placed them on the roid to the Indian camp. | 
We sct fire to their log cabin, and gave the 
good skins to the wounded Indian. And then we 
all proceeded safely to the camp of my friends, 





Boys, kfll him, 











A Scorca lady from a country town in the 
Highlands, being taken to Edinburgh, and hearing | 
modern singing in a church for the first time, was | 
asked by the lady who took her there what she thought | 
of the music. “It’s verra bonny, verra bonny; but oh, | 


| my leddy, it’s an awiul way of spending the Sabbath.” | 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


THE TWELFTH LECTURE.—MR. OAUDLE, HAVING 
COME SOME A LITTLE LATE, DECLARES THAT 
HENCEFORTH “UE WILL HAVE A KEY.” 


“Upon my word, Mr. Caudle, I think it a waste 
of time to come to bed at all uow! The cocks will 
be crowing ina minute. Why did I sit up, then? 
Because I choose to sit up—but that’s my thanks, 
No, it’s no use you're talking, Caudle; I never 
will let the girl sit up for you, and there’s an end. 
What do you say? Why does she sit up with me, 
then? That’s quite a different matter; you don’t 
suppose |’m going to sit up alone, do you? What 
do you say? What's the use of two sitting up? 
That's my business, No, Caudle, it’s no such 
thing. I don’t sit up beeause I may have the 
pleasure of talking about it; and you’re an un- 
grateful, unfeeling creature, to say so. I sit up 
because I choose it ; and if you don’t come home 
all the night long—and ’twill soon come to that, 
l’ve no doubt—still, I’ll never go to bed, so don’ 
think it. 

**Oh yes! the time runs away very pleasantl) 
with you men at your clubs—selfish creatures! 
You can laugh and sing, and tell stories, and never 
think of the clock; never think there’s such a 
person as a wife belonging to’ you. It’s nothing 
to you that a poor woman’s sitting up, and telling 
the minutes, and seeing all sorts of things in thc 
fire—and sometimes thinking something dreadful 
has happaned to you—more fool she to care a 
straw about you!—This is all nothing. Oh no! 
when a woman’s once married she’s a slave—wors 
than a slave—and must bear it all! 

“And what you men can find to talk about I 
can’t think! Instead of a man sitting every night 
at home with his wife, and going to bed at a 
Christian hour—going to a club, to meet a set of 
people who don’t care a button for him—it’s mon- 
strous! What doyousay? You only go once a 
week? That's nothing at all to do with it; you 
might as well go every night; and I dare say you 
will soon. But if you do, you may get in as you 
can; J won't sit up for you, I can tell you. 

** My health’s being destroyed night after night, 
and—oh, don’t say it’s only once a wock; I tel 
you, that’s nothing to do with it—if you had any 
eyes, you would see how ill I am; but you've no 
eyes for anybody belonging to you; oh no! your 
eyes are for people out of doors, It’s very well 
for you to call me a foolish, aggravating woman! 
I should like to see the woman who'd ait up for 
youasIdo. You didn’t want me to siiup? Yes, 
yes; that’s your thanks—that’s your gratitude; 
I’m to ruin my health, and to be abused for it. 
Nice principles you've got at that club, Mr. 
Caudle! 

** But there’s one comfort—one great comfort; it 
can’t lastlong: I’m sinking—I feel it, though I never 
say anything about it—but I know my own feelings, 
and I say it can’t last long. And then I should 
like to know who will sit up for you! Then I 
should like to know how your second wife—what 
do yousay? You'll never be troubled with another ? 
Troubled, indeed! J never troubled you, Caudle. 
No; it’s you who've troubled me; and you know 
it; though like a foolish woman I’ve borne it all, 
and never said a word about it. But it can’t last 
—that’s one blessing ! 

“Oh, ifa woman could only know what she’d 
have to suffer, before she was married —Don’t tell 
me you want to gotosieep! If you want to goto 
sleep, you should come home at proper hours! 
It’s time to get up, for what I know, now. 
Shouldn’t wonder if you hear the milk in five 
minutes—there’s the sparrows up already; yes, I 
say the sparrows; and, Caudle, you ought to 
blush to hear ’em. You don't hear ’em? Ha! 
you won't hear ’em, you mean: J hear ’em. No, 
Mr. Caudle; It isn’t the wind whistling in the 
key-hole ; ['m not quite foolish, though you may 
think so. I hope I know wind from a sparrow! 

“Ha! when I think what aman you were be- 
fore we were married! But you're now another 
person—quite an altered creature. But I suppose 
you're ali alike—I dare say, every poor woman’s 
troubled and put upon, though I should hope not 
so much as I am. Indeed, I should hope not! 
Going and staying out, and—— 

“What! Youlhave a key? Will you? Not 
while I’m alive, Mr. Caudle. I’m not going to bed 


- 


with the door upon the latch for you or the » 
man breathing. You won't have a latch—you® 
have a Ohuhb's lock? Will you? I'll have no 
Chubb here, I can tell you. What do you say? 
You'll have the lock put on to-morrow? Well, try 
it; that’s all I say, Caudle; try it. I won't let you 
put me in a passion ; but all I say is—try it. 

“ A respectable thing, that, for a married man 
to carry about with him—a street-door key! That 
tells a tale, I think. What, to let yourself in and 
out when you please! To come in, like a thief in 
the middle of the uight, instead of knocking at 
the door like a decent person! Oh, don’t tell me 
that you only want to prevent me sitting up—if I 
choose to sit up, what’s that toyou? Some wives, 
indeed, would make a noise about sitting up, but 
you've no reason to complain—goodness knows! 

‘* Well, upon my word, I’ve lived to hear some- 
thing. Carry the street-door key about with you! 
I’ve heard of such things with young good-for- 
nothing bachelors, with nobody to care what be- 
came of ’em; but for a married man to leave his 
wife and childron in a house with the door upon 
the latch—don’t talk tome about Chubb, it’s ail 
the same—a great deal you must care for us, Yes, 
it’s very well for you to say that you only want 
the key for peace and quietness—what’s it to you, 
if [like to sit up? You’ve no business to com- 
plain ; it can’t distress you. Now, it’sno use your 
talking ; all I say is this, Caudle: if yon send a 
man to put on any lock here, I’ll call in a police- 
man ; as I’m your married wife, I will! 

“No, I think when a man comes to have the 
strect-door key, the sooner he turns bachelor the 
better. I’m sure, Caudle, I don’t want to be any 
clog upon you. Now, it’s no use your telling me 
to hold my tongue, for I—What? I give you the 
head-ache, do 1? No, I don’t, Caudle: it’s your 
club that gives you the head-ache: it’s your 
smoke, and your—well! if ever I knew such a 
man in all my life! there’s no saying a word to 
you! You go out, and treat yourself? like an em- 
peror—and come home at twelve at night, or any 
hour, for what I know-—and then you threaten to 
have a key, and—and—and——” 





“IT did get to sleep at last,” says Caudle, 
‘*amidst the falling sentences of ‘take children 
into a lodging —‘ separate maintenance’—‘ won’t 
be made a slave of ’—and so forth.” 








BLONDES IN ANTIQUITY, 


Tre ancients, it is beyond all qnestion, 
placed the brunette in the secoud rank. Both Hesiod 
and Homer ascribe golden hair to the goddess of Love; 
and even Minerva, who, though somewhat too much 
addicted to war and strife, had still euough of the 
woman in her to be fond of fine dresses, had eyes of 
azure blue. Diana, again, the prude wiio banished 
Calisto from her presence, and then stole down at 
night to kiss the sleepin, Endymion, was fiir to a fault, 
with the eyes of a cat. Vesta, ind:ed, was dark; but 
then she was ail fics: and no soul, and would have 
eaten the doves of Venus, could she have caught them 
and cooked them 4 la crapaudine. The very fire that 
was kept ever burning upon her altars was nothing 
more than the emblem of a well-appointed kitchen; 
and thus when a priestess suffered the sacred dame to 
expire, the delinquent was consistently pun.shed by 
being allowed to perish of hunger. It is true there 
wore two Venuses, of whom the Celvstial Venus alone 
was fair; but what does this prove, except that through 
degeneracy the Earthly Venus had turned into a 
brunette. Fair could not be foul, nor foul fair. And 
the physical charms and defects of the mothers were 
transmitted in a moral sense to their r- spective infants. 
Venus the Bionde gave birth to the chaste Eros; while 
‘rom Venus the Brunette sprang Anteros, the pretty 
horsebreaker’s favorite groom. That the rosy-fingered 
Aurora was fair as 4 summer's dawn no one will deny; 
and, seeing that Anchises took Venus for one of the 
‘sister Graces three,”’ it is clear tuat those charming 
maidens must have been bright and fair as the three 
Coristian virtues commended by St. Paul, of which 
they were the truest prototypes. Unhappily, modern 
artists hive misunderstood the proper attributes of 
these Virluvs, for they fashion Faith as a Juno,and Hope 
as & Minerva, alihough avoiding the capital error of 
designing Clarity as other than Venus Urania, Then, 
as the Nymphs were the daughters of Nereus an the 
tair-hatred Dorie, it is at least probable that oue-half of 
them, if not the majority, took afier their mother. 
Indeed we know that it is 80; for do we not see them— 
only slightly more appareled—at St. James’s and the 
Tuileries, in Rotten Row and the Bois de Boulogne, fair 
as the - a of heaven, with waving suubeams tor locks 
of hair 

On the other hand, the Parcm, daughters of swarthy 
Night, were as da) k as their sombre parent, whose dear 
friends and gossips, the Eu:nenides, were as black as 
herself, Juno, too, lLaughty, overbearing, selfish, 
jealous—not alwys without cause—was a brunette of 
brunettes, and hai the eyes of an ox. Proserpine, 
again, must have belonged to the same cut«gory, aud in 
her mean jealousy changed the poor nymph into a pot- 
herb, becauee her eyes happened to be blacker than ier 
own. Pan lora, it must be admit:ed, had the fierce eoal- 
black eyes of her fasb.oner Vulcan, but her compilexiun 








and her hair were the gift of the Celestial Venus, and 
so far she res-mb'el the Lwura of Petrarch, And 
Circe, the enchantrvss Circe, inherited the bright locks 
of her father, the fr-darting Apollo, ‘ike unto the ruddy 
flumes of a volcano in eruption, when the glowing lava 
sends forth showers of sparks red as molten copper 
| issuing from the furnace. 
Among the Greeks the fair style of beauty was that 
which was most hizh'y appreciated; for st cannot be 
| doubted that the real ohje.t of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion was simply to carry off Medea, the privcess with 
the go den locks; just as in later times all Greece 
Lurled itself agxinst the Troad to recover the fairest of 
women, H len the wife of Menelaus, But even in that 
favored land it fe'l to the lot of some women to be born 
with a dark complexion. They were, uowever, equal 
to the occasion, and by the aid of art soon learned to 
dye their hair of a yellow hue, or sprink'ed it with 
gold-dust. Atthe same time the bloudes loved to dye 
ther eyelids and ey brows black, and truly there is 
nothing more fascinating tian this huppy combination 
of art and nature. 

The judgment of Paris was the judgment of all an- 
tiquity. Was not the bionde Phryne salaied with 
acclamations of delight and wonderment when sur- 
prisei iu the waters of the Saronic Gul, with no other 
covering than her locks of burnished gold? Lais, 
indeed was a brunette, but she died in abject poverty; 
while her countrymen erected to Phryne 8 siatue of 
gold in the Temple of Delphi. And when @ double 
| accusation was broug!it og.ist Puryue, by which ber 
| life was in perl, dia she not turn the tabies upon her 
accuser by the sim) le expedient of allow.ng her iunic 
to glide off her shoulders, electrifying Ler mob of 
judges by their murvelous whiteves:? In Egypt, 
where brune'tes were more plentiful than bl. ckberries, 
divine honors were accorded to a bionde, or at jeast to 
ber hair, which even in these prosaic days may be seen 
radiating light and joy fom its “pride of plave” 
| between Leo and Virgo, 
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GOTHIC CHAPEL, MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY. 


SCENES IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


WE give this week two scenes in the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. They are engraved from 
photographs which were taken by means of the 
magnesium light. This process has been used 
successfully in Europe to obtain views of the Cata- 
combs ct Rome, and in Egypt to get views of the 
interior chamber in some of the pyramids. We 
believe that this is one of the first times that this 
process has been used with success in this country 
to obtain views of any general interest. The 
Mammoth Cave extends about nine miles under 
the ground, and has almost an endless variety of 
chambers. Visitors carry small lamps with then, 
which only give a feeble light in some of the vast 
chambers. Sometimes the largest are illuminated 
by means of fireworks, but the effect of using this 
new light is more brilliant and splendid than can 
be described. The formation of the cave is lime- 
stone, which crystalizes, presenting all over the 
surface of the walls and ceilings innumerabie 
erystal facets, which, when reflecting the bril- 
liancy of the magnesium light, produce a scene 
of fairy splendor that can hardly be imagined by 
those who bave not seen it. 





Provincial Government House in Richmond, 
Virginia. 
Tus illustration represents the Cfficial residence 


used by the Provisional Governor of Virginia, Mr. 
y S ’ | 


Pierpont. It is a large and stately mansion, of 
the style peculiar to the South. The grounds 
about it are finely laid out, and the whole mansion 
hasastatelyair. It has long been the Governor’s 
residence, and was occupied by Governor Wise at 


the time when the Seventh regiment conveyed to, 


Richmond the remains of President Monroe. 








THE STORY OF FAIR 
ROSAMUND. 
In the noble park of 


Blenheim they show you two 
sycamore-trees on the spot 
where the ancient Palace of 
Woodstock was built; and 
near the bridge is a sprirg 
called tosamund’s Well. 
Hard by was the celebrated 
bower, erected by Henry IL, 
and the scene of Addison’s 
poetical opera of ‘“Rosa- 
mund,” in excellent verse, 
which, wedded to the music 
of Dr. Arne, proved very 
successful. Several passages 
long retained their popu- 
larity, and were daily sung, 
during the latter part ot 
George the Second’s reign, 
at al] the harpsichords in 
England. 
Fair Rosamund — 2 
Mundi, the Rose of the World 
—was daughier 
of Waiter de Clifiord, the son 
of Rich: » and rardson 
of Ponz. I 1 
tioned in tl 
Survey”’ as 
in the counties of Oxiord, 
Gloucester, Wills, W ‘ 
and Heretord. Walter dk 
Clifford, by his wife Mar- 
garet, had four children: 
Lucy, first married to Hugh 
de Say, and subsequent'y to 
Bartholomew de Mortimer, 
Rosaraund, Walter, and 
Richard. Of Rosamund’s 
early life we have no particu- 
lars. Local tradition affirms 
that Canyngton, about thre 
miles from Bridgewater, was 
the place of her birth, and 
that within the walls of its 
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priory she received such education as the age afforded. 
That, as the Caughter of a powerful lord, she was en- 
trusted to the care of some religious sisterhood for 
nurture, both of mind and body, we have no doubt, 
; though the old chroniclers are silent on the subject. 
| The art of embroidery would appear to have been one 
| or her accomplishments, for the venerable Abbey of 
| Buildwas long possessed among its treasures a magni- 
| ficent cope, which bore witness to the taste and skill of 
its fair embellisher. Of her first acquaintance with 
Henry Il., and the mode and place of her introduction 
to bim, no details have been preserved. Probably she 
was known to him from her earliest years. Nor have we 
any reason to suppose that, according to some modern 
versions of the sad story, a broken vow added its 
shadow to a life whose record is sufficiently gloomy 
witbout this additional darkening ot woe. Nota hint 
of her having been a nun do the chroniclers give us; 
and, had such been the fact, full us. would have been 
made of such an aggravation of her offense. Her royal 
lover was one of the most unscrupulous of mankind, 
and for his mauy enormities he was notorious. His 
affection for Rosamund, however, such as it was, was 
/ constant. In order to protect her from the vengeance 
| of the Queen, he removed her successively to various 
places of greater or lesssecurity. But the most famous 
ot all, and with which her name is more tban with all 
others associated, was her retreat at Woodstock. It was 
| here that Henry built a chumber, which Brompton 
| describes as of wondrous architecture—resembling the 
work of Dedalus; in other words, a labyrinth or maze. 
A manuscript of Robert Gloucester, in the Heralds’ 
Office, says that— 





** Att Wodestoke for hure he made a toure, 
That is called Rosemunde’s boure,”’ 


the special intent of which was to conceal her from her 
royal rival. The internal decorations of this abode 
were as much attended to as its means of escaping 
| external notice. The Abbot of Jorevall describes a 
cabinet of marvelous workmanship, which was one of 
its ornaments, It was nearly two feet in length, and on 
| it the assault of champions, the action of cattle, the 
| flight of birds, and the leaping ot fishes were so na- 
| turally represented that the figures appeared to move. 
Rosamund did not long occupy the retreat that royal 
| though guilty love had created for her. She died in 
1177, while } et without a rival in the King’s affections, 
| and, as it would appear, of some natural disease. In 
| after times the injured Queen Eleanor had the credit of 
| discovering her place of concealment by means of a clue 
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DEVIL'S ARM~SHAIR, MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY, 


of silk which the King had incautiously left behind him; 
and which enable.i her to thread the intricacies of the 
path, and of gratifying her revenge by obliging her 
rival to drink trom her hand a cup of poison. That the 
Queer discovered the abode of Rosamund is possible; 
and it may bave been that the shock of the meeting 
and the unmeasured language which her majesty is ssid 
to have employed, were too much for the poor victim of 
her womanly and natural displeasure, It is only fair, 
however, to say, that the Queen’s part in the entire 
transaction is not alluded to in the older writers, and is 
probably the fiction of more modern times. 

Rosamund was buried in the first instance before the 
high altar in the church of Godstow Nannery, which 
was probably selected from its neighborhood to Wood- 
stock, and which henceforward enjoyed a goodly num- 
ber of benefactions in memory of her and for the health 
of her soul. The body was wrapped in leather, and 
then placed in a coffin of lead. Over the whole Herry 
built a magnificent tomb, which was covered with a pall 
of silk, and surrounded by tapers constantly burning. 
This occurred in the lifetime of her father, for he gave 
to the nuns of Godstow, in pure and perpetual alms, 
for the health of the souls of Margaret his wife and 
Rosamund his daughter, his mill at Franton, with all 
appurtenances, a meadow adjacent to the same called 
Lechtun, and a saltpitin Wiche. Walter, h‘s son, con- 
firmed the gift. Osbert Fitzhugh added to this the grant 
of a saltpit in Wiche, called the Cow, pertaining to his 
manor of Wichebalt. 

Indeed, Walsingham goes so far as to say, though 
incorrectly, that the Nunnery of Godstow was actually 
founded by King John for the soul of Rosamund. It is 
not unlikely that a chantry was tounded by that king for 
the object stated, but the foundation of the house was 
beyond question the work of a much earlier period. 


, other women might thus be deterred from similar evil 


ways. 

In obedience to the bishop’s mandate the tomb was 
removed from the church, and erected in the chapter- 
house, It bore the following epitiph, containing the 
obvious play upon the lady’s name, and declaratory of 
the unhappy contrast which death had effected— 

“ Hic jacet in tumba Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda; 

Non redolet, sei olet, que redolere solet.”’ 


This tomb remained, an object of interest and re- 
spect, until the dissolution of the bouse. It was then 
destroyed, and a stone was discovered within it, bearing 
the simple inscription, ‘‘Tumba Rosamund.” The 
bones were found undecayed, and on the opening of 
the leaden coffin which contained them, “there was a 
very swete smell came out of it.”” Another eye-witness 
deseribed it as having “ enterchangeable weavings 
drawn out and decked with roses red and green, and the 
picture of the cup out of which she drank the poyson 
given her by the queen, carved in stone.’”’ A stone 
coffin, said to be that of Rosamund, was still to be seen 
at Godstow when Hearne wrote his “ Account of some 
Antiquities in and about Oxford,’’ but this was regarded 
by him as a “‘ fiction of the vulgar.” 








THE PALACE OF INTRICUE. 


Ir is ten years after the death of Mohammed 
Bey. We are passing through a broad street near the 
centre of Cairo, one of those streets in which the 


| gloomy Turkish style of architecture in use thirty 


years ago prevails. It is bounded by lofty walls, 


| beneath, uf stone, above of stuccoed brick. There is 


Rosamund’s remains, however, were not allowed to | 


occupy their sepulchre in peace. 
their solemn commission to this sacred plac: 
ment, Hugh, Bishop of Lincolh, in a visitation of his 
diocese, came to Godstow. Atter he had entered the 


Fourteen years after | 
of inter- | 


church, and performed his devotions, he observed the | 


tomb occupying its conspicuous position .before the 
high altar, adorned as already described, and forthwith 
asked whose it was. 


On being informed that it was the | 


grave of Rosamund, whom Henry, the late king, had so | 


dearly loved, and for whose sake he had greatly enriched 
this hitherto small and indigent house, and had given 
lands for ths sustentation of the tomb and the main- 


tenance ot the lights, he imperatively commanded the | 


nuns to take her out of the church, and to bury her 
with other common people, as the connexion between 
her and the king had been base; and to the end that 


the Christian religion might not be vilified, but that ! 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT HOUSE, BIVHMOND, VA. 





scarcely a window. Few doors are open: at them sit 
grave doorkeepers, and surly black eunuchs stroll in 
and out. All is gloomy in the solemn shut->ut street, 
and we hear no voice save the plaintive call to atter- 
noon prayers chanted at once from fifty minarets. 
Suddenly we come upon a wondering but silent crowd. 
The street is full, and a little coffer-shop in the wall on 
the right or west side is packed with the better-dressed 
gazers. All are watching the Pasha’s masons, who, 
under the direction of officers, are building up, with 
most uneastern haste, a little door, and smaller window 
above it, in a great blank wall just opposite the coffee- 
shop. 

This blank wall is the face of one of the two palaces 
in which Nazlee Hanum passed her “‘ honorable widow- 
hood.”” The other, on the Nile, is called “ Kasr 
Dubarah’’—a name which, as commonly pronounced, 
may be rendered ‘ Palace ot Intrigue;’’ and there was 
good reason why the name 
should be thus understood. 
But this one of the walled- 
up door deserved the name 
as well. Now and then, if a 
good-looking young man 
sat in the cotfee-shop, he 
was beckoned to by a vailed 
figure from the window; if 
he erossed the dark and 
quiet street, the door was 
opened and he entered, never 
to be seen again among his 
fellow-men. When and how 
he finaily disappeared was 
never known in the world 
outside, or if known to a few 
the secr t was well kept; 
yet the trap scarcely ever 
tailed, though it was the talk 
of the possiping city of 
Cairo; so that at last an 
Englishman, who had lived 
for years an Oriental! life in 
Abyssinia, and was darker 
than most of Egyptians, 
whose dress he wore and 
whose manners he seemed to 
have completely gained, 
stationed himself in tho 
coffee-shop for the sake of 
an adventure, determined 
either by his strength and 
courage, or the declaration of 
his nationality, to escape the 
usual oblivion. But he sat 


and smoked and drank 
coffee for days in vain. No 
window opened while he 
was there; his disguise was 
perceived, and he never 
penetrated the mysteries of 
that strange entrance of 


hell. Not long after, the talk 
became so loud that the 
Pasha in a rage sent to build 
up the door and window, and 
ordered his daughter to tra- 
vel. When she returned, she 
chiefly occupied the Palace 
of Intrigue, where strange 
stories were told of refractory 
slaves and others disappear- 
ing from a Tour de Nesle into 
the rapid current of the Nile, 
which, more oblivious then 
even the quiet street, flowed 
beneath its walls. 
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SHARP PRACTICE. 


INCIDENTS, &c. 
Sharp Practice. 


Four creditors started from Boston in the same train 
of cars, for the purpose ot attaching the property of a 
certain debtor in Farmington, in the State of Maine. 
He owed each of them, and each of them was suspicious 
of the object of the other, but dared not say a word 
about it. So they rode together, talking upon every- 
thing except that they had most at heart. When they 
arrived at the depot at Farmington, which was three 
miles from where the debtor did business, they found 
nothing to “ put ’em over the road” but a solitary cab, 
toward which they all rushed. Three got in and refused 
admittance to the fourth, and the cab started. The 
fourth ran after, and got up outside with the driver. 
He asked the driver it he wanted to sell his horse. 
He replied that he did not want to; that he was not 
worth more than fifty dollars, but he would not sell him 
for that. Being asked ii he would not take one hundred 
dollars for him, “Yes,” he said. The fourth man 
quickly paid over the money, took the reins and backed 
the cab up to a bank, slipped off the harness, and tip- 
ping the cab up so that the door could not be opened, 
jumped upon the horse’s back and rode off, while the 


HOME 


win)? 











A JEALOUS MONKEY. 


insiders were looking out of the window, feeling e¥ 
ceedingly sold. He rode to a lawyer’s and got a writ 
made and served and his debt secured, and got back to 
the hotel just as the “‘insiders’’ came up puffing and 
blowing. The cabman soon bought back his horse for 
fifty dollars. The ‘solid ’’ men offered to pay that sum 
if the fortunate one, who found property sufficient to 
pay his own debt, would not tell of it in Boston. 


A Jealous Monkey. 


While a traveling menagerie was balting near Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, a ferocious monkey of large size escaped 
from his cage, and reached the provision wagon, where 
it commenced to regale itself. Over this animal the 
proprietor’s daughter only had control. The proprietor 
seized a whip and threatened the animal, who, before 
receiving a blow, flew at him, threw him on his back, 
and tearing at his flesh, was crunching the bones of his 
arm, when the shrieks of the wretched victim attracted 
the whole personnel of the menagerie, but no one among 
them dared to approach the beast. Suddenly the un- 
fortunate man’s daughter was inspired with an idea. 
She dragged a clown behind the bars of the cage, 
opposite the open door, and told him to kiss her. 
On the sound of this salutation, the monkey, jealous, 
a8 many animals are, and unable to endure any mark of 























JUMPING OV7R A WATERFALL. 








A REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 


affection bestowed on anything but himself, commenced 
howling with rage, and, believing them to be in the 
cage, dashed into it in order to fly at the clown. Need- 
less to add, the door was instantly closed and barred. 
The proprietor’s arm had to be amputated. 


Jumping Over a Waterfall. 


In the New Orleans Museum, recently, the yonng lady 
who goes into the lion’s den put too much. pomatum 
on her hair. When she stooped for the Mexican lion to 
jump over her as usual, that sagacious beast stopped, to 
the great alarm of the spectators, and bit off her water- 
fall. Mile. Louise struck the beast with her whip and 
recovered the lost treasure. 


A Remarkable Incident. 


The following story comes to us from Marshall county, 
Virginia: A half-grown youth, who lives with Mr. Mc- 
Fadden, and a little son of the latter, concluded to have 
arabbit-hunt. They got down a musket, and loaded it 
with beans for shot. In passing through the barn-yard, 
seeing a wooden pin sticking up from a rail on top ot 
the tence, the boy carrying the gun stopped within 
about twelve steps of the fence, with a view of trying 
the accuracy of the piece and the effectiveness of his 














A NOBLE BOY. 


ammunition by shooting at the wooden peg. On the 
left of the boys, and about ten steps from them, and 
about an equal distance from the fence, stood a two- 
year-old bull, with his tail toward the fence; his bull- 
ship, leisurely chewing the cud, Was sufficiently 
attracted by the boys to look around, and, as it were, 
over his shoulder at them. The elder boy fired the gun 
at the peg on the fence, when, to the great consterna- 
tion of both the boys, the bull dropped on the ground 
ip a death struggle. It appeared that the boy who had 
loaded the gun had forgotten to take out the ramrod, 
and when he fired the rod struck the rail, which was 
seasoned oak, and almost as hard as iron, breaking off 
the head with a few inches of the rod; the remaining 
portion of the rod rebounded, and the end struck the 
bull fair between the eyes, and passing through the 
skull, penetrated the neck, so that some twelve inches 
of the rod were sticking out toward the shoulders, and 
in a little time the bull was dead. 


A Noble Boy. 


A mere lad, in walking along the track of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, near Council Hill, the other day, dis- 
covered the end of a rail thrown out of the “‘chair’’ in 
such a manner as to form a Y at the point of displace- 
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STRIKING AT THE CAUSE. 


ment. Scarcely had he made the discovery when he 
heard the morning passenger train thundering along 
with almost lightning speed toward the terrible place. 
The little fellow fully realized the position, and with 
eager steps he ran toward the train, waving a tiny red 
handkerchief, which he luckily had in his pocket, as a 
warning of the danger ahead. The train was speeding 
swiftly on a down grade. Fortunately, the engineer 
saw the boy’s signal, whistled his ‘‘ down brakes,” and 
the precious invoice of human treight was stopped on 
the very verge—it may have been, ofdestruction. With- 
out alarming the passengers, the rail was replaced, the 
boy’s name secured by the conductor, and the train 
movedon. It was not until the train had nearly reached 
the Dunleith station that their narrow escape from in- 
juries and death, and the brave boy’s act, was learned 
by the passengers. Then they would have gladly given 
him a memento of their gratitude, but the conductor 
d- clined to disclose his name, and they were left to feel 
the gratitude which they would have gladly expressed 
in pecuniary reward. Undoubtedly the conductor’s 
motive for concealment was, that he preferred his com- 
pany should reward the noble lad, than that those 
whose lives and limbs he saved should do it. 





é&c. 

















‘* JAKE.” 


cane and demolishing a decanter of brandy that stood on 
the side-voard. 


The Puzzled Porker. 


A farmer who resides near Columbus, Ohio, was 
greatly annoyed by the nightly raids in his corn-field 
of a hungry and cunning sow. His fences were all good 
and tight, and how she managed to get in was a mys- 
tery. So the farmer held in wait one night and watched. 
Sure enough, along came Mrs, Pig, and crept through 
a long, hollow log, which lay as a sort of bottom rail of 
the fence. ‘‘Aha,” thought the farmer, ‘I'll puzzle 
you, now, my long-nose lady.” So he drove her out of 
the field, and just twisted or slewed the hollow log 
around a litile, so that both ends of it should be outside 
of the fence! The nest night he watched again. Up 
comes Mrs, Pig, and goes straight into the log, and out 
again at the other end, and begins to look for her corn, 
and finds only a fence and herself on the wrong side 
of it! She stopped and thought about it, concluded 
there was some mistake, and so would try itover. Into 
the log she crept, and squeezed along through, and 
cume out as before, on the wrong side of the fence. This 
was too much. She grunted in her amazement, and 














THE PUZZLED PORKER, 


Strange but True. 


A deaf negro who had been out rabbit-hunting, was 
walking along the railroad track in the neighborhood of 
Camp Carrington, Indiana, a few days since, when the 
down train from Layfayette came along. The engineer 
whistled, but the sable hunter being deaf did not hear. 
Before the engine could be stopped, the negro was 
hoisted by the cow-catcher, and tumbled into a promis- 
cuous heap on one side of the track, a good deal bruised 
and confused, but not much hurt. His gun was dis- 
charged by the shock, the shot killing a hog that was 
foraging near by. The owner of the hog will bring a 
suit against the road, while the road will have recourse 
to the negro. 


Striking at the Cause. 


An invalid in one of our fashionable up-town man- 
sions sent for a physician, and after detaining him for 
some time with a description of his pains, aches, etc., 
he thus summed up. ‘‘ Now, doctor, you have hum- 
bugged me too long with your good-for-nothing pills 
and worthless syrups; they don’t touch the real diffi- 
culty. I wish you now to strike at the cause of my 
ailments, if it is in your power to reach it.” ‘It shall 
be done,” said the doctor, at the same time lifting his 








STRANGE BUT . TRUE. 





A CHINESE JOLLIFICATION, 




















A PLUCKY DRIVER. 


ran off as hard as she could—fears of magic and witch- 
craft driving her. Nowonder! Who wouldn’t be puz- 
zled to crawl through a fence and come out on the same 
side one went in at! 


Chinese Jollification, 


From San Francisco, California, we have an account 
of the Chinese jollification in the celebration of the New 
Year. This day is made quite an event by them, and 
they celebrate it by burning fire-crackers, paying visits 
in their best clothes, and driving out. Their great am- 
bition, however, is to ride on horseback. They hire 
horses and start, but the boys commence ty beating tin 
pans and shouting to frighten the horses; the China- 
man hangs tightly to the neck of his steed; the horse, 
still more frightened, runs the faster; his rider bounces 
up and down the harder, his pig-tail flies out the 
straighter, the boys and dogs scream and bark the 
louder, and the performance continuesin a crescendo 
scale until the Chinaman rolls off into the sand. An 
experience of this kind, however, never prevents his 
trying it again, when the next chance offers- 


Jake. 


In No. 593, for February 9th, of Frank Lesrrze’s In- 
LUSTRATED NEW=PAPER, we illustrated an incident eu- 





A DOG WORTH OWNING, 
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titled “ An Intelligent Dog,” and now present the like- 
ness of “Jake,” the original of the oh mney which we 
engrave from a photograph receive d trom Dr. Hamilton, 
with the following note: “Enclosed please fiud a fac- 

ot our dog ‘Jake,’ the hero of the little incident 
published in one of your late issues. Jake is now four 
years old, stands twenty-two inches without shoes, avd 
weighs about thirty pounds avoirdupois, I give you the 
account as I bad it from an eye witness, who says: ‘ The 
Gog seized the reins «8 they dragged in the street, and 
puli.d with a vengeunce until] the leathers parted; 
wherenvon he flew to the head of the grey, and after 
suniry fruitless aitem caught ber rein near the bit, 
and thus heid on until the neighbors came to his as- 
sistance, and it was only by coaxing and gentie entice- 
ments that he was finally induced to resign his charge 
iuwo their hands.’ ”’ 


A Placky Driver. 
fo Portiand, Maine, a drayman while driving 





Recen 

through the streets met with the following singular ac- 
cident, In passing over one of the hillocks formed by 
the half melted snow, the jolt was so severe as to loosen 
the pin connecting the fore-wheels with the wagon, 80 
that he was tumbled out into the mire, but holding 
firmly on to the he rucceeded in stopping the | 
team, not, however, before he had been dra;ged so far 
through the mud that his most intimate friends would 
Dot have been able to recognize him. 


A Dog Worth Owning. 


A gentleman in Texas had a good shepherd dog 
whose name was Coly, and who could do almost every- 
th:ng except talk. One day a drover bought a flock ot 
she: p of Coly’s master, and Coly was sent to help drive 
th: m to the mau’s house, some thiriy miles away, and 
he was requested, when he got there, to feed the dog 
and bid him go home. It would have taken a good many 
8:ua:t men and boys to have kept the flock in as good 
orcer in that long march as that one faithful driver. 
The man was to pleased with his skilJ, that he made up 
his mind to keep the dog. He was to leave the country 
8001), 0 he suut him up an: tried to win his heart away 
irom his o!d musier. Bat his advances met with no re- 
sponse. He ate the nice tood given him like a sensibie 
dog, but he watched his chances of escape as keen as if 
he had been a pr'soner of war at Richmond. But for 
days he was unsuccersfiil. At lust, however, a chance 
occurred, and he was net slow to improvo it. ‘That 
feilow tried to steal me,” hy reasoned, “and I wouldn’t 
wonder if he meant to steal all those sheep, too. I'll just 
= them all up and tike them home to my master.”’ 

to work he went, and menaged to find or make an 
00 into the highway and then marched them ail 
off in tLe dead of night like any other fugitives. What 
was tie surprise ot his old master to see him come 
home with his flock atter so long an absence! He was 
certainly too honest a dog to enter into partnership 
with a tnief. 


_— 
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Popular Traditions as Shown in Language. 


Ir is strange that a people like the English, 
so notoriously observant of the weather and its prog- 
nostios, should have so few popular and picturesque 
terms distinctive of the typical features of *‘ Cloucd-land, 
gorgeous land.” Gray mare’s-tail and a mackerel-sky 
constitute the whole weaita of their vocabulary in this 
department, with the exception of phrases conveying 
local images, such as the mouutain’s “ putting on its 
cap,” “the spreading of the table-cloth,” on Table 
Mountain, and so forth. Gray mare’s-tail very happily 
denotes an appearance in the sky that commonly fore- 
tokens windy weather. It consists of long filaments of 
cloud, looking in form and arrangement just like the 
tail of Tam O’ Shanter’s mare, streaming in the storm, 
before it was plucked trom its stump by Nannie oi the 
Cutty Sark. 

The same appearance, or one allied to it, is cal’ed in 
Germany the storm tree, Adam's tree, or Abraham’s tree, 
Wind is looked for from the quarter toward which its 
tapering top is pointed; and when it “blooms,” rain 
may be expected. In the macterel-sky spots of silvery 
white are dappled over a grounl of azure. Sometimes 
the spots have a roun led, fleecy appearance, and vary 
in color from white to reddish yellow. Such clouds 
were believed in good earnest by the Teutons and Scan- 
di: avians of pagan times to be heavenly sheep, and 
they are siill called sheep and lambs by their conti- 
nental descendants. It does not appear that these sheep 
ever played any important part in the northern my- 
thology; it took note of their existence, aid that was 
all; but there were many other animals which it recog- 
nized as agents of gresi meteoric potency. Foremost 
am these were the heavenly cows, whose milk was 
the rain that reireshed the earth. Another was the cat, 
the mysterious light of whose piercing eyea was com- 

«d io the lightning, and whose habits seem to prove 

it knows beforehand wheat is in the wind, and in- 

deed make it likely enough tuat the animal is concerned 
in putting it there. 

On ship-board, when the cat is more than usualy 
frisky, English seilors say, “‘ The cat has a gele of wind 
in her tail.” Hence the goddesses and the human 
witches that ride the storm were believei to assume at 
wiil the form of cate. The stormy north-west wind is 
called cat’s-nose (katzennase) in the Harz to this day; and 
in Upper Germany they say of a violent hai'-storm, ‘It 

3 cats.”” In England, when we talk of its “ raining 
cats onl dogs,”” we may pretend to ourselves that we 
mean nothing more thon that the tempest rages with 
the uoise and fury of cats and dogs fighting; but the 
fact is, that we have lapred into the language of rank 

anism—angels and m.nisiers of grace, defend us!— 
fast a*,much as when we swear by Jove, or exclaim 
“O Gemini!” 

Tue dog and the wolf are symbols of the wind. They 
are atte: .danis upon the storm-god Odin, the wild huuts- 
mac who rides through the air on Lis milk-white steed, 
with clang of hoof and horn, and hounds in full cry, 


followed his company of disembodied spirite. In 
German miviatures of the tenth century, the wind is 
ofien figured as the lead of a dog, a wol!, or other ani- 


mal, from which a blast issues, although the Christian 
ar ists of the Middle Ages generally edopted the symbol 
of a human head with pufied cheeks and blowing lips, 
which was dovised by the heathen Romans in the second 
ceniury. It was a primitive belief of the Arian, or Cau- 
casiun, sto*k of mankind, that when the soul haiquitted 
the bouy it was escorted upon its pata to heaven by the 
wiud in the form of a dog; and this probably explains 
why the Persians and Buactriaue did not bury, but ex- 
the dead, and even the sick and the aged, to be 
voured by dogs. In Bombay itis the custom of the 
Parsees to place a dog beiore the ey«s of the dying, to 
that they may rest upon it at the last moment; and be- 
fore a woman dying in pregnancy they place two doys, 
one for each departing soul. 











Freevom.— Mr. Bower, fhe chamois-hunting | 
Englishman, writes of his experience in Tyrol: ‘One | 
1 , moreover, was alwuys present io me ; and, 
whether luying down to sleep on the mountain-ridge ut 
noon, or when sitting of an evening with »n y peasant 
frieuds in a cottage or Senn Hittite, that pleasant con- 
scivusness, hke a merry, laughing iace, that peeps in 
upon you, go where you wil), was over in my thoughts. 
It was, to use the words of the author of ‘ Eothen’— 
for he had ieit it too—the delight at being b yond the 
reach of ‘respectability.’ I otten quite hugged myself 
at tue thought, ‘Not one respectavie persou nesr me, 
look where [ would!’ and th's thought mpzeris always 
a sense of freedom, quite distinct from that which the 
boundless space and the fresh breeze bring with them; 
it is the seuse of liberty, which he feels who has escaped 
frow heavy turaidom, who has slipped off his handcuffs, 
ani got away over the walls of his prison, and Jaughs 
to find himeeclf in the fields and beyond parsuit. There 
is a feeling of self-catistaction in tue heart, and a very 
wantonness in your «: uteutment and glee, ae you repeat 
again and again the »+-urances of your safety—ot beinz | 





beyond the reach of either tue ‘ genteel’ or the laa “Ahem! 
spectable,’”’ 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Tue first time Jerrold saw a cel ebrated song- 
writer, the latter saig to him: 

“* Youngster, haveyou suflicient confidence in me to 
lend me a guines ?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Jerrold, “I've all the cenfidence— 
but I haven’t the guinea.” 


An old clergyman, advising the young shep- 
herds of the church as to the Seatien of keeping, and 
serving, and saving their flocks, told them, ‘Get the 
good will of your lambs, and they will manage the old 
Tams, ewes and wethers,” 


JosH Bruurves says: ‘I always advise short 
sermone, jelly on a hot Sunday. Ifa man kant 
strike ile in boreing forty minutes, he has cither gota 
poor gimblet, or he is boreing in the wrong place.” 


**You want nothing, do you?” said Pat. 
* Bedad, an’ if it’s nothing you want, you’ll find it in the 
jug where the whisky was.” 


JosH Brxuinas says: “ ‘Give the devil his 
due,’ reads well enough in a proverb; but mi friend, 
what will become uv me and you if this arrangement is 
carried oui?” 


Ir, as the poct says, ‘beanty draws us with 
.: ete bets” what, ob, what must bo the effect of a 


A THRIFTY young man got married to a rosy 
young Irish girl, quite to the horror of his mother and 
tisters, but defended himself by the following logic: 
“If I marry an American girl, I must have an Irish girl 
-. o ke care of her; and I cannot afford to support 


“‘I wish I had your head,” said a lady one 
day ” & gentleman, who had solved for her a knotty 
point, 

“And I wish I had your heart,” was the reply. 

“Weil,” said she, “since yout head and my heart 
can agree, I do not see why they should not go into 
parinership.” 


A coop story is told of a reply made by Judge 
Poland to an inquiry as to the reasons which caused 
ihe Vermon‘ers te send Mr. Morrill to the Senate and 
remove the Judge to the House. 

“Well,” suid the Scnaior, “I suppose they thought 
<n a Senate wanted more wool and the House more 

wW. 


Wantep, the receipt which is given when a 
gentleman “ pays his respects.” 


Srmpyey Sarru being ill, his physician advised 
him to “‘ take a walk upon an empty stomach.” 
‘Upon whose ?” said he, 


Farmer Gooxrns was impatiently waiting for 
poy hme to pass the mug, when the young hopeful said 
im; 
“‘ Father, this cider is so hard, I can’t bite it off.” 


An old lady refused to let her niece dance 
with a young graduate, because she heard that he was 
a bache'or o! arte, whereby she understood that he was 
an artiul bacheior. 


A LAWYER engaged in a case, tormented a 
witness 80 much with questions, that the poor fellow at 
last cried for water, 

‘*There,” said the judge, “I thought you’d pum: 
him dry.? judge, gut y pump 


A poctor’s wife attempted to move him by 
her tears. 

“Ann,” said he, “‘ tears are useless. I have analyzed 
them. They contain a littie phosphate of lime, some 
chlorate of sodium and water.” 


‘*Was you drunk, Samuei, when you broke 
that window ?” 

“No,I was exhilarated; drunkenness is the stupid 
condition that comes after the exhilaration is over.’’ 


An old lady inquired at one of the railway 
stations what time the 7.45 train would start, and was 
told at quarter toeight. ‘Bless me!” she exclaimed, 
“you are always chunging the time oun this line.’’ 


‘** Dors the court understand you to say, Mr. 
Jones, thut you saw the editor of the Augur of Freedom 
intoxicated ?”’ 

“ Not at ail, sir. I merely said that I had seen him 
frequently so flurried in his wind that he would under- 
take to cut out copy with the snuffers—that’s all,”’ 


Waar lady is good to eat? 

fal Ladd. 

What lady is good to eat with her? 

Olive Oi. 

What lady is made to carry burdens? 

Ella Fant, 

What lady preaches in the pulpit? 

Minnie Stir. 

What lady does everybody require? 

Ann U. Ity. 

What lady is acquainted with surgery ? 

Ann Atomy. 

What lady lived in Noah’s time ? 

Ann T. Diluvian. 

What lady is fond of debate ? 

Polly Tishun. 

What lady paints portraits? 

Minnie Ture, 

What lady paints comic ones ? 

Car:ie K. Ture. 

What lady is fond of giving ? 

Jennie Rosity. 

What lady is much talked of? 
Ration. 


An impatient boy waiting for the grist, said 
to thé muller: 

“I could eat the meal as fast as the mill grinds it.” 

“How iong could you do so?” inquired the miller, 

«Till starved to death,’’ was the sarcastic reply, 


A country girl, coming from the field, being 
told by her poctic cousin that she looked as fresh as a 
daisy kiesed with dew, said: 

“ Weil, it waen’t any fellow by that name, but it was 
Steve Joncs that kissed me, I told him that every one 
in town would find it out.” 


‘*Wrre, I am to live but a few hours at most 
—I shell soon be in heaven,” 

“You'll never be any nearer than you are now, you 
old brute! You'd look well stuck up in Leaven—I think 
I see you now.” 

“*Dolphus, "Dolphus!” hoarsely growled the old 
man, “bring me my cane and let me larrup the old 
trollop once more beiore I die.’’ 


Some mischievous wags one night pulled 
down a turner’s sign, and put it over a lawyer’s door. 
In the morniny it read, “Ail soris of twisting and (urn- 
ing done here.” . 

**Joun,” asked a physician, “did Mrs. 
Green get the medicine I ordered ?” 

“1 guess so,” replied Joba, “ for I saw crape on the 
door next morning.” 


A roune gentleman the other day asked a 
young lady what she thought of the mariicd state in 
general ? 

“Not knowing I can’t tell,” was the reply; “ bat if 
you and I were to put our heads together, I should soon 
give you a definite answer.” 


Ir is suggested that Congress ought to go to 
Delmonico’s for a little reconstruction. Delmonico 
trains bis waiters never to “‘ puss’’ things “over tue 
head”’ of anybody. 


‘*Oun, I am glad you like birds. What kind 
do you most admire?’ said a young wife to her 
hushand. 

Well, I think a good turkey, with plenty of 
,” said the husband, “ abott as good as any.”’ 





FINANCE, FRAUDS AND FAILURES. 


Lorp Repesparz, speaking in the English 
Parliament concerning the unscrupulous practices by 
which railway schemes are worked up, and the way in 
which contractors and finance companies involve the 
shareholders in enormous liabilities in return for ‘ ac- 
commodation ” cited amongst others the Carmarthen 
and Cardigan Railway Company. The propesed capital 
of the concern was £300,000, and of this only £29,000 
was ever subscr.bed. But to increase their funds the 
directors had raised £158,780 by preference shares, 
£60,355 by debentures, and £733,833 on Lloyds’ bonds, 
making a total capital of £981,968 for the construction 
of & live of railway for which £300,000 only had been 
prdposed in the bill, and allowed by Parliament, The 
question will naturally arise, first, as to what became 
of the balance of the money raised; and secondly, how 
will the subscribers to the original £29,000 feel at being 
thus sw»mped by the increased capital? Were these 
gentlemen consenting parties to the drowning of tneir 
own property, or had the directors the power to make 
ducks and drakes ot their money? Another example as 
to how the property of shareholders was played with by 
directors, was on the same occasion brought torward 
by his lordship. He stated that during the past year 
the contractors for the city extension of the London, 
Chatham and Dover Railway went to the Credit Mobilier 
Fivance Company for a mi lion sterling, which they ob- 
tained on the folowing terms: For every £21 advanced 
there was given £40 of fully paid-up stock, thus paying 
£19 for every £21. “It was in effect,” said his iord- 
ship, “ paying £522,200—eacrificing thot amount at once 
and for ever—iv order to get £577,500.” For the benefit 
oi the uninitiated, it moy perhaps be as well to explain 
that the “£40 fully pwid-up stock” being given for £21 
advanced. was a transaction precisely similar to that 
one v4 which Captain Heavy would give Mr. Leverson 
his bill for £40 on condition of tho latier advancing him 
£21, a piece of business which we belicve the most 
tuclish dragoon or spsnudthrift guardsman that ewr 
“got up behind” stamped p»per would roiuse to trans- 
act, although as trading on iis own credit he would be 
perf ct'y justified in doi) g that which the directors of a 
joint stock company are by no meaus at liberty to do 
with the credit of others. 

Is it, then, any wonder if, with the state of commer- 
cial morality of the present duy, failures foil»w, asa 
matter of course? Go where you will, in business parts, 
or meet who you like of business men, it is—and has 
been for the last three years—the same story and the 
same lament. Dishonesty, vntruth, and what may, in 
plain English, be termed mercantile swindling wituin 
the Limits of the law, exist on all sides aud on every 
quarter. Tiere is everywhere such a keen contest for 
wealth, such a determination on the part of those who 
have no means to hold their own in trade with those 
who have capital, that ten thousand doors are open for 
every one wlio chooses to pass out of the old track which 
men used to te:m honesiy. ‘hat there are honorable 
honest men left stili amongst our merchants, is but an 
assertion which cannot be denied; but it is quite as 
ceriain that these are outnumbered a hundred to one 
by mere adventurers who—ike the finance companies 
which have helped ro greatly to oxa't this class—with a 
£5 psid-up capital, do business, accept bills, and trade 
on and how they can fur their hundreds of thou- 
san 








Facts axp Fancrrs on Nosrs.—The epoch of 
Louis Quatorze was the epoch of great men, great ideus, 
great tugs, | ecause it was also the epoch of large noses. 
The epoch of the Regency, on the coutr ry, was the 
epoch of little mon, little art, little cverything, because 
iv was the epoch of little noses, of enub noses, of turned- 
up noses. All great times, al) great p.oples, all great 
men hive been distinguished by long noses, The nose 
is the rudder of the human frame, only placed in front. 
With a long, straight nose, one marchcs forward direct 
to his goal, without looking to the right hand or to the 
left; but with a short nose, a equat nose, or a nose 
turned up, one advances by tacking in a z\gzag live, 
fluttering to and fro like a butterfly. ‘This is the 
reason why children, grisett«s, and negroes have 
no stability of character—in fact have no ciaracier 
at al), but laugh, and cry, and sing wituout cause, 
and just as chance directs them. A'l the gene- 
ralain the order of Jesuits have been long-nosed toa 
man, The order, indeed, is only recruited trom men 
with long nores. All founders of empires and systems 
have been remarkable for their long, straight noses, 
such as Alexander the Macedonian, Augustus Cmsar, 
Napoleon, Aristotle, Moses, Mohammed, and Ignatius 
Loyola. Socrates, indeed, had little to boast of in this 
respect; but his favorite disciple, Plato, made up tor 
his deficiency, and had nose enough for both, 


Tar Earta anp Moon 1n Couiiston.—Mr. 
James Croll, who some time since asserted that, owing 
to peculiar solar and lunar action, tie above extra- 
ordinary condition will eventually take place, has just 
published a psper re-asserting the truth of Lis proposi- 
tion, The theory was opposed by the Astronomer 
Royal and Professor William Thomson, who showed 
that owing to the position of the tidal wave, the moon 
is drawn not exactly in the direction of the earth's 
centre of gravity, but a little to the east of that centre, 
and that in consequence of this she is made to recede 
trom the earth. Her orbit is enlarged, and her angular 
motion diminished. This argument does not, in Mr, 
Croli’s opinion, affect his view. ‘The conditions de- 

y Professor Tuomson and the Asironomer 
Roy«1 do not in the least degree preveut (he consumption 
of the vis viva of the earth’s motion round the common 
centie of gravity, although, to a certain extent, at least, 
it must prevent this consumption from diminishing the 
moon's distance and increasing her angular motion. 
But as this consumption of ms viva will go on through 
indefinite ages, if tue present order of things remains 
unchanged, the earth and the moon must ultimately 
come together, 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neithcr wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffering. Allincur the penalty 
for neglect or bedience of nature’s laws. Let ail 
who suffer from any of the ils to which females are 
Hable discard that rentiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOLOKEN or Femaie’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in reijieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system. Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome compiaints that inviie 
premature old age. A notice oi this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliuble. For valuable information to invalids 
and heads of familics, senu a postage-siamp ior a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISLEY & CO., New York, 
Agents for Proprieior. 592-604 





Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


UNABATED ENTHUSIASM. 
THE GRAND LOCAL —_— DRAMA, 
A Hi 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7%. 
OUR TENEMENTS HOUSES, 
being a truthful and 
THRILLING PICTURE OF NEW YORE LIFP, 
Exhibiting in striking contrast 
WEALTH and POVERTY, HAPPINESS and MISERY. 
On exhibition, at ali hours, the 
ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION OF LIVING 
WILD ANIMALS. 
GREAT LiVING CURIOSITIES, 
MADAME HINES. THE BEARDED LADY. 

A GIANT AND GIANTEsSS. A LEOPARD CHILD. 
TWO DWARFS. CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION. 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 





GRAND AQUAIMA, HISTORICAL KBLIGS, and 
OVEK 260,000 OTHER OURIUSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 centa, 








With No. 601, will be given gratis, a large and splendid 
Full-Length Porirait of the 


Ifon. Thaddeus Stevens. 


For sale by all News Agents. Send 10 cents and you 
will receive in return No. 601 of Frank Leatie’s InLvs- 
TRATED NEwsPAPER, with the Portrait of the Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens, post-paid. 

FRANK 


LESLIE, 
687 Peari Street, New York. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be fe 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours, 





strongest made, 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 

* 23 Cortlandt strect, New 
, York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston, 








300 per cont: Profit for Agonts-—Threoe 
Genteel Eiicles, everywhere needed ama sell at sixht, 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, tor 45 cents, 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 








aa Something New: “6% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 


$3 Nassau street, N. Y. 
French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, 1» cos- 
tume, beautifuuy colored, exactly as they apyevr; 3 tor 
$1, or $4 = doz.; 50 kinds. W. C. WEMYSS, 575. 
Broadway, N. Y. 697-609 


Holloway's Ointment.—Saves the vic~ 
tim of Scrofula. Every Scro‘ulous person who has ex- 
bausted the catalogue of regular remedies, is invited to 
try it, and report the result to the worid. 














Goat: es, 60 cents. Send stamp 
Address JAMES 
600-601 


75 cents and $1 exch. 
for circulars of Fancy Goods, etc. 
WALLING, St. Lou's, Missouri, 


Barnott Phillips’ New American Novel 
—THE DIAMOND CROSS, A Tale of American S<ciety, 
12mo., cloth, Price $1 75. 

HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
123 Nassau Street, New York, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Fearl Cuff 
Buttons, $1; Red Ivory, $i; Pearl Stude, $1 a Sei; 
Ladies’ Breast Pins $3. Please state what letter you 
want on Cuff Butions or Breast Pins. Emblematic 
Masonic Sets—Cuff Buttons and Studs, $3 full set. 
Duncan’s Masonic Monitor, Llustrated with Signs, 
Gripe, Teachings, Workings, etc. This 1s the best book 
for young Masons (and tie curious), published, Price, 
$250. A set of five books on Letter Writing, Shgneie, 
Behavior, Bridal Etiquett*, Love, Courtship and Mar- 
riage for 76 cents. ‘Two books on Buying, Taming «nd 
Doctoring Horses, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 675 Broad- 
way, New York. 600-6 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AWiERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 

















Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of ita 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies und the hoid it has taken on their affectious. 


Its Claims: 
L—IT IS THEONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date-of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
aiely afier their arrival. Our Magazine is cue only ons 
thus giving the laiest tashious. In ost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the iashions are really two or 
turee months old, 


I.—ITS IMMENSE. DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WILHOUT A PARALLEL. 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and annouucements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixtecn inches in s zc, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twen y-iour, to be convinced how litile any other can 
retend really to furnish Ladies with full information, 
ides the Full Len.th Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaLer fashion illustrat ous in each 
numb r, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
atiire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
oi no single Louse, our selections veing made from the 
choicest offered. In aword, we cau voldiy assert tuat 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 

IlL—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can ci.im superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frans Lesire’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Uur array of talented writers, if we choses to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and nuwbers that of 
any s.milar periodical. Oursis the only Ludy’s Maga- 
ziue that gives original iliustratons to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIO 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
soitest ani moet effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies ot celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and worm in cvloriny, and throwing com- 
pletely mto the shade the hard, stuff steel iNustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engraviugs, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Cusvoms, Animal Life, Fove.gu Travel and Adventure, 


et. 
TERMS: 


One copy, for one year.......... ccccccccscoes 

Four copies, to one post-Office............06. 1 

With the addiuousl advantage of one extm 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Co. ner and Lady's ega- 
aine, ior one year to one address 700 


eeeeerreee 








Mancn 30, 1867.] 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


31 








‘To Farmers and Planters 


POUDRETTE AND DOUBLE-REFINED POU- 
DEETiE, the cheapest and most poweriu! and best 
tertiiger known tor eorn, cotton, hops, tobacce, and 
Carden vegetabies. 

Send for a pamphiet, price list, &c., to 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
No, 66 Cortlandt st., New York. 





Exrnacts.—“It did me gool service, and you are 
Welcome to refer to me in any way.”—ZLlon. Horace 


Greeley. 

“‘My gardener thinks it indispensable within the 
e3rden fence.”—Daniel Webster. 

“I consider it the most valuable and chea fertil- 
izer which I have ever used.”—2t. Rev. R. J. Hopkins, 
Bi. Vermont. 
oss ere the Poudrette was used, it gave us halfa bale 
of cotton more to the acre.”—Henry P. Siults 4 + 


A Raro Chance is offered to energetic 
Men and Women to evgaze in the aule of J. T. Headley’s 
a work on our Navy, entitled “FARRAGUT AND 

UR NAVAL COMMANDERS.” V. »pular; selling 
rapidly; now ready. Aiso, “‘THE LOST CAUSE,” a 
fall and complete Seuthern History of the War; patron- 
ized by tens of thousands eager to hear the other side. 
One agent sold 220 the first week. Address E. B. TREAT 
«& ohne No. 654 Broadway, New York. 








Roya! Havana Lottery. 
In Deawing of January 22, 1867, 


No. 18753........+-APOW....0+0+++$100,000 
SS ee S sccces seee 60,000 
MO. BBB. crcccccce © coccccccce SEO 
No. 28780..... ccoee © cococcccee Se 
Te, MieBeccccecces © cosccccese Be 
MO, Te scccccccee © sccccccece 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in goid. Iniormation furnished. Highest 
Yates paid ior doubloons and ail kinds of gold and 


ver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


i 
SOO AGENTS PANTER tise 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who euffer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himselt after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a posi-paid addressed envelope, singie 
eopies, free of charge, may be had of the author. 

NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brovklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥. 
aa” Book Agents Wanted. 


~ 


Strango! Strange !—Full instructions by which 
any rol can master the Art of Ventriloquism bya 
‘few hours’ practice. Sent by mail for 50 cents, Satis- 
faction given or money refunded in every case. 

Address M. A. JAGGERS, Ca/houn, Iiinois, 


The Ladies’ Friend. 
._ Amost invaluable article for every lady to have, by 
means of which a gone saving may be made, and satis- 
faciion afforied, For particulars apply to H. T. KEN- 
NEDY, Syracuse, New York. 


A Rich, Rare and Racy Bight-paged 
Tilustrated Paper. Full of Fun, Cheapest paper printed. 
On'y 50 cents a year, and valuable gift to erery sub- 
scr: worth from $1 to $25. Subscribe NOW. Onl 
60 cents, or specimen for 10 cents. Address STA 
SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


























Asound the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 


Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslic’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No. 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 


Title and Contents to Vol. L. 


ga~ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishinc, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
BEsT ROMANCES, with the origival Lilus:ratious, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Fraxx Lestrr’s Bors’ axp Grnis’ WErxtr will be 
blehed every Wednesday, and sold by all News 
Price, 5 nis & CO) J; Or, 


walers. 
1 Copy for six montbs.......... eessontes $1 25 
L COpy 8 YORE. cc ccceererseeceeeeeeeereres 230 
BOopies ccccecccecccercceaceeeecces . 60 
BCopies *  cesusese eccccece eoccces oeeel0 OV 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Po-tmasters 
# nd.ng eubsecriptions of Tex wil be entitled to :eceive 
Fraxk Lesuse’s (.LU0sTRaTED NEWsParER or PRanx 
Lxsiiz’s CHDINEY CORNER lor One year. 

MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 


As the Bore’ axp Grats’ Weextr is stereotyp-d, all 
back murabers can be hud. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIZ, 
637 Pearl streat, N. ¥. 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the fellowing kinds from their steck, which they rocommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





We warrant all the coods we sell to give perfect satis- 
ae thoy are ae ete , they can be re- 
turn our expense within thi: 8, and we will 
refund the money, _—— ina 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 700., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® 1b. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. doe. best $1 ® Ih. 
ENGLIGH BREAKFAST (B.ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
MPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 ® Ih. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


P bb. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking t!em. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfac and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best PF ow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have eequired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 








Grounp Corrre, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 49e. P th. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepe:s and Families 
who use large quaniities of Coffee, con economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffer, woich we seil at the iow price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers con save from 50c. to $1 # Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 
Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City. 





How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. ‘The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper in or our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts pla‘nly on a list, 
and when the club is compiete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves, 

The tunds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, by Post-Office monry orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the ciub. 
Or, it the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to ‘‘ collect 
on delivery.”’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlcre, and 
emali stores (of which class we are supplying inany 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s nama marked on their 
package, and directed, by eending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 


tT 





thirty dollars had better send Post-Offico drafts, or 
money with thir orlers, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we wiil send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ar- small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We s«nd no 
Suenenny package for Clubs of less than thirty 


ollars, 
CLUB ORDER. 


LAKEVILLE, New York, January 3, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 
This is the third Club that has been sent from this 
lace since about the 12th of December, 1866. Your 
eas have given universal satisfuction. I shal’ do my 
best to keep the ball rolling, 











Yours respectfu'ly, WriuuaM Erpank. 
1 Ib Young Hyso-.....C. R. Ames......$1 10..$1 10 
1 ib Young Hyson......J. N. Milliman... 1 00.. 10 
1 i} Gunpowder.......J. SW. Milliman... 1 25.. 1 25 
4 6 Young Hyson......James Clark..... 110.. 4 40 
1 & Young Hyson......James Clark..... 1 25.. 1 25 
1 lb Youny Hysou......James H. Clark., 1 00.. 1 00 
1 6 Youug Hyson......James H.Clurk., 110.. 110 
1 lb Imperial.......... Wm. P. Wattle... 1 25.. 1 25 
1 Ib G. and B. mixed..Wm. P. Watte... 1 00.. 1 00 
1 t+ Young Hyson......E iward Butler.. 1 26.. 1 25 
1 tb Young Hyson......Jobn Gardner... 1 10.. 110 
1 ib Gunpowder.......John Gardner... 1 50.. 1 FO 
1 ib G. and B. mixed..W. H. Kimbark.. 1 00.. 1 00 
1 ib G. and B, » ixed..G.o. Hillman.... 1 0'.. 10 
1 tb Young Hyson..... Geo. Hillman..., 1 25.. 1 25 
1 lb Young Hyson..... Geo. Hillman.... 110.. 1 10 
1 tb Young Hyson.....N. W. Bearsley.. 1 10.. 1 10 
1 1} Young Hyson.....N. W. Learsley.. 1 25.. 1 25 
1 6 Uncolored Japan..N. W. Bearsley.. 1 25.. 1 25 
1 tb Young Hyson..... Wm. Taylor...... 1 00.. 1 00 
1 16 Young Hyson..... Wm. Taylor...... 110.. 110 
1 1b Young Llyson..... Revilo Bizelow.. 1 25.. 1 25 
1 tb G. and B. mixed..Revilo Bigelow.. 1 00.. 1 00 
1} Young Hyeon...... B. V. Va‘kenburg 1 10.. 1 10 
1 ib Gunpowder........W. Eddy........ 1 50.. 1 50 
6 lb Young Hysun......Emerson Pease.. 80.. 4 80 
1 1b Gunpowder, .......David Alvord..., 1 25.. 1 25 
1 lh} Gunpowder.. -David Aivord..» 1 50.. 1 50 
2 tb Uncolorel Japan..David Alvord.... 1 25.. 2 50 
1 ib Uncolored Japan.. Nelson Griswoli, 1 25.. 2 50 
1 lb Uncolored Japan..Jimes Hill..... - 125.. 125 
1 ib Young Hyson .....James Hil!....... 110... 110 
1 ib Yeung Hyson.......Eiward Savery, 1 10.. 110 
1 16 Green snd Black...Edwsrd Savery.. 1 00,. 1 00 
1 tb Unco’ored Japan..C. Crossett..... ote OE 
1 ib Young Hyson......Wm. Radford... 110.. 110 
1 ib Young Hyson......Wm. Radford... 1 25.. 1 25 
2 th Young Hyson...... Wm. Drake...... 110.. 2 2 
1 ib G. and B. mixed..Wm. Drake...... 1 00.. 1 09 
1 lb Uncolored Japan..Wm. Drake...... 125.. 125 
1 lb Uncolored Japan..James Hanna.... 1 25.. 1 25 
1 ib Young Hyson......H. Gilbert....... 1 00.. 1 00 
$58 00 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cust of their 
Teas and Coffecs about one-third by sending dirccily 
to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 


Nos. 33, and 33 Vescy strect. 
Post-Office Box, No, 5,613 New Xork City. 





Bay” We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3], and 33 Vesey strect—LancEe 
DOUBLE STORE. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 


{iJ1 continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


. BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





given with valuable Presenis, Onc envelo 
J. PHI 
g@ No partiality or favoritism can be shown. 


REMEMBER THE POOR! 
GRAND CHARITABLE GIFT CONCERT, 


To be Held at the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
On Thursday, April 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF DECEASED SOLDIERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


200,000 Tickets, at $1 each, and 200,000 Presents. 


An envelope (se1ed) with ticket, and slip naming a gift, in value from $1 to $25,000, sent to any address as 
they are tukeu out of the box, and on day of Concert will te made over to holders of tl.ese slips. 
cate slip, with fll name and address. The list embraces Fine Dwellings, Purses, from $100 to $10,000; Pianos, 
Melodeons, Gold Watche«, Sewing Machines, sores oe oe gg to $200,000. Awriiten guarautee will be 
e $1, Five for 50. 

IPS & CO., Box 1341, Baltimore, Maryland. 


18G7. 


5th 


R turn dupli- 


A:jdress 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


aND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
1 +4 best and only reiiable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balle, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


$25 


597-C09 





{ Fifteen new articles for 
£.2AE. T. GAREY, Bidéetord, Me, 


THE PARLOR STEAM ENGINE. 


The “LITTLE MARVEL” Parlor Steam Engine is 
free from all danger. A chil may work it with perfect 
safety. It will diffuse a delicious perfume when re- 
quired. The latest novelty of the day. Sent, post-pa.d, 
on receipt of $1. The trade supplied. A‘diess o1d+ra 
to O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau st., N. Y. tt. 


This is no Humbuz! 


By sending 30 cent, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive, Ly return mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of morriace. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Drawer No. 38, Fulionville, N. Y. 696-608 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gisi«, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 





tiousty. Circular sent free, Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
c., 10 cts, ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Auu street, 
‘ow York, ul 








NO NAME FOR THED, 

OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perplexed 
by them, Mauufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them, 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau sireet, New York. tf 


$125 *, 
697-600 








onth and expenses, SHAW & 
8. M. CO., Biddeford, Maine, 


The Great Family Paper of Americas 
FRANK LESME’S 





“Ty ) aE. ( ~ 
SRG eR ao X 
* 

Issued every Mon:lay. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lzesite’s Caimyer 
Conner, now in course of publication, will prove by jac 
the most attractive series of numbers yct issued. In- 
creased facilities wil] be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render th’s weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household ee ever published, 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 


| same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 


suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Cumrmry Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot tancy and tact—imagivation, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-ton‘d moral 
ecnee; the wonders of the t in buman Listory, the 
great and hero'c deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natura! history, 
the sceneiy of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann rs and customs—all these fin 1a place in 
the Carmmnry Corneg, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the high st possible excellence is attaine. 

rhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, Like nuture’s self, with ever- 
varying charms, 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the sam of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend ou getting 


‘ the back uumbeis fiom the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Pricr: Ten Cents rach Number. 


One copy, three months......... osenesoeess -.%1 00 
One copy, six months......... cooccccccccccee 3 OD 
One COPY, ONE YOUP....ccccccccsecesccs ecocces 600 


‘Two copies, One year, to one address, in one 
GONE ces ccecccccccecces See 
Tour copies, ove year, to one address, in ow 
eer $e seccnccccoesoceecse 
GE GRE, ORS HUG. 5 0 cnn cn esnsecmscesesince 
Qxe copy of Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie's Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year.. 
Subscriptions shouid be sent 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y,. 


Extra inducements fer persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LEsiire’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prives wili be given: 
For Clubs ot liity Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Mel deon, 
For Clus of Thi: ty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macuine, valued at $55, 
For Ciubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $19. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 cach, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 
any address. 


15 00 
20 00 





SOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 53d Ed:tion, 
25 cents, Ventriloquism Made E.sy and Second Sight 
Mys ery Explainei, 15 cents. Joe Milier, dr., Full of 
Fun, 10 cenis. LEveryvody’s Friend, or tue Universal 
Hand-Look, 25 cents. Parior Tricks with Cards, 70 
Illustrations, 30 cents, Hand-Bouk of Natural Magic, 
30 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Thestrical-, 
25 cents. Low To Do It, a Book tor Ev rybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents, 
Bunjo without a Muster, 60 cents, Lither o: tue above 
wil! be seut by miuil on receipt oi the price, Send sium 
for Catalogue, and address Orders to VU. A. RUU..BACH, 
122 Nuss.u street, New York. tf 





*“Psychomancy;” or Soul-Charmings 
How either sex may tuscinate and gin the jove, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly, ‘This simple mentai ucquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in .ove, Mar- 
riage, etc., free vy mail, tor 25 centa, together witha 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinary 
book, of greut inierest. Over 100,000 copies already 
sold, Address 

7. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philade!phia, 


PARLOR FIREWORES. 


Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing 
Room. A new smus ment for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents ayackage, Send Orders to O, A. ROURDACH, 
122 Nassau sweet, New York. wu 











Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or wmjure the skin; 
remains perimanent for years and cannot be detected, 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., Penrumens, 

tf 123 Scuth Seventh street, Philadelphia, 





Dr. William Zarl’s Spanish Pile Speci« 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. CautTron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents ior the 
sale of his remedies, 539-02 


—_— 


Now is the Time to Subscribe for 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


Pricre 15 CENTS A NUMBER, On $150 a Year. 


A Beautifully Iustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 








This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Trave) and Aaventure in al] paris of the 
world; Kecent Discov: ries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdoter, and a great varity of 
Entertaining and Insiructive Miscellaneous leading, 
will coustitute a new teature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engr«vings on Tinted Paper, 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be hag a avy sisue. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extruordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrences, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZIETON, 


a” All subscriptions to be sent to 
#BANK LESLIE, 





637 Pearl Street, N.Y, 

















AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 





We claim and are prepared to prove that the American 
Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massachusetts, are 
not only equal, but far superior, to the watches of Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and France. Wealso claim that they 
are CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE DURABLE, 
and moro easily kept in order and repaired than any 
other watches in the market. 


Because in each one of the very numerous parts of | 


which a Watch is made up we attain, by mechanical 
power, nearly absolute mathematical precision and uni- 
formity, making every watch of any one style a true 
copy of its model. 

This similarity in structure reduces the cost of pro- 
duction; it secures uniformity in results; it perpetuates 
and infallidly diffuses any excellence that may be once 
achieved, and makes it easy to repair any injury sus- 
tained, cr replace any part that may be lost or de- 
stroyed. 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our 
Watches are simpler in structure, and therefore stronger 
and less likely to be injured than foreign watches. 

How they run under the hardest trial watches can 
have is shown by the following letters: 


PENN. RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, | 
Altoona, Pa., 15th Dec., 1866. 

GENTLEMEN—The watches manufactured by you have 
been in use on this railroad for several years by our 
enginemen, to whom we furnish watches as part of our 
equipment. There are now some three hundred of them 
carried on our line, and we consider them good and 
reliable timekeepers. Indeed, I have great satisfaction 
in saying your watches give us less trouble, and have 
worn and do wear much longer without repairs than 
any watches we have ever had in use on thisroad. As 
you are aware, we formerly trusted to those of English 
manufacture, of acknowledged good reputation, but, 
as a class, they never kept time as correctly; nor have 
they done as good service as yours. 

In these statements Iam sustained by my predeces- 
sor, Mr. Lewis, whose experience extended over a series 
of years. Respectfully, 

EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Superintendent. 
, American Watch Co., Waltham. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
LocoMOTIVE DEPARTMENT, WEST. DIVISION,, 
Rochester, Dec. 24, 1866. j 
GENTLEMEN—I have no hesitation in saying that I 
believe the great majority of Locomotive Engineers have 
found by experience that Waltham Watches are the 
most satisfactory of any for their uses. They run with 
the greatest accuracy and steadiness, notwithstanding 
the rough riding of an engine; and as I have never 
known one to wear out, they must be durable. I hope 
to see the time when raiiway companies will generally 
adopt your Watches, and furnish thm to all engineers 
and conductors. In my opinion it would greatly tend 
to promote regularity and safety. 
Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES WILSON, G. Chief Engincer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
American Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Any of the grades of Waltham Watches may be pur- 
chased of Watch Dealers generally throughout th« 
country. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch Company, 
No, 182 Broadway, New York; or 
ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO., 
599-6000 No, 158 Washington street, Boston. 


‘ STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiams, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the Great International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘‘ Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement’’ applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
newly invented “‘UPRIGHT ” Pianos, with their ‘‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator’’ and double Iron Frame, patented June 
5, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible, These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbers, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


tfo 71 & 73 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 


~ GALENBERG & VAUPEL’S — 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway. 
Warranted for Six Years. o 





GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUVIG 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 


And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


All Wanting Farms. 


Gord Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila 
delphia. Price only $25 per acr:. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare scitling. Information sent free. 

592-6040 Address C, K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 
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A MOVING SPECTACLE. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN | 


PATENTED FEB. 12th, 1867. 

The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps the 
bait on the point.” Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. 
Wholesale Depot, 424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM. Sample Hook sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


Buy ono of “‘ Stoeckel’s Patent Gradu- 
ated Wine, Brandy, or Prescription Bottles ;’’ a useful 
bottle to every fanily. Sold by all Druggists. 
HAGERTY BROTHERS, 

Wholesale Agents. 


591-600 


schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
way, near Fourth Street, New York 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4upward. o 











Novel Invention. — Patent Metallic Pocket 
Timekeeper. Indispensable to everybody. 
wanted. Rights for sale. Sample price $1 50. Sent 
free, by addressing with price, NORCROSS MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., care of National Inventors’ Exchange, 208 
Broadway, New York. ° 


WATERS’S GRAND 

Square, and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabinet 
Organs. THE BES? MANUFACTURED. 

TO LET, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos 
at bargains from $60 to $225. Old Pianos taken in 
exchange for new. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 

599-6010 HORACE WATERS. 





Cold Weather does not have any effect 
upon the skin after using Wright’s Alconated Glycerin 
Tablet. No other soap should be used for infants and 
children. Order of your Druggist. 599a6030 





——__-+,—_—_— 


The Htna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working isso simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


POLLAK & SON, Meer-| 


Agents | 





| 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


or 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo, Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 
N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 314 by 434 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—Franklin. 
ww will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their numerous 
friends that the ‘‘ FRANKLIN” and “‘ Mepaniicn’”’ Ma- 
chines can be had in any quantity. This machine is a 
double thread, constructed upon entirely new princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world, Itis emphatically the poor man’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, and is warranted to excel atu others, as thou- 
sands of patrons will testify. 
kay AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent to Agents 
on trial, and given away to families who are needy and 
deserving. Address J. C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 
592-6040 





og | VALUE RECEIVE. 

Oy | Send for a CATALOGUE OF STENCIL Dies and how 
© 35 | to make $6.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Se | A COMPLETE OvTFIT for $25. 

3 8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





$10 From $1, or $18 to $30 Per Day 
made easily the year round, without risk, in a new busi- 
ness, light, permanent and honorable, and no competi- 
tion. Good energetic agents (ladies and gentlemen) 
wanted to represent us in every city and county. Arare 
chance to make money, and permanent employment is 
offered to every person having a few hours daily to 
spare. For further particulars, please call on or ad- 
dress, G. W. JACKSON & CO. 

600-6030 





Elliptic Hook Lock-Stitch Sewing-Machines, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER & WILSON MFG, CO., 


SOLD ONLY BY THE ELLIPTIC SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY. 
GOLD MEDAL, FAIR MARYLAND INSTITUTE, 1866. 

All the Highest Premiums at the Maryland Institute, New York and Pennsylvania State Fairs in 1866, given on 
Sewing-Machines, except one given for heavy leather work at the New York Fair, after a severe and impartial test, 
WERE AWARDED TO THE ELLIPTIC MACHINE, namely, as ‘‘ BEST FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE,” “ BEST DOUBLE- 
THREAD MACHINE,” and for the ‘‘BEST SAMPLES OF SEWING MACHINE-WORK.” 


From the Reports of the Committee on Sewing-Machines at the Maryland Institute Fair. 
* We find the Elliptic Lock-Stitch Sewing-Machine to excel all others.” 
** It is the most simple in construction, having fewer parts, rendering it easier of management, and requiring less 


power to work it than any other machine.” 


** The Elliptic Hook is an improvement of great value, insuring the greatest certainty of execution, and preventing 
the liability of missing stitches, 80 common in other machines.”’ 

** Another valuable improvement is an Adjustable Feed Bar, adapting it to the finest or heaviest fabric.”’ 

** It is the on'y machine we have seen that will gather without changing the tension.”” 
From I. E. WALRAVEN, Manufacturer of Curtains, Upholstery Goods, etc., 686Broadway New York 

and 718 Chestnut Stroet, Philadelphia. 

** After thoroughly testing the various first-class sewinz-machines, J greatly prefer the Elliptic Lock-Stitch 

Machine, which alone has given mhe perfect satisfaction, I consider it unequaled for family or general manufacturing 


purposes.” 


From JAMES COX, Clothing Manufacturer, etc., cor. Broadway and Franklin Street. 
** While I think the Elliptic Machine unequaled for general manufacturing purposes, I consider it unappr-ach 


Mrs. H. R. DECKER, of Jersey City, says: 
**I have used one of your Elliptic Sewing Machines constantly over five years, on every kind of work, without 
even breaking a needle or paying a dollar for repairs, and I consider it a marvel of simplicity and perfection.”’ 


Mrs. J. W. WATKINS, of Brooklyn, writes: 
** After an experience of four years with the ‘ E liptic,’ I consider it not only far surperior to all others as a 
family machine, but as a perfect Sewing-Machine in every respect, J cannot say too much in its praise.”’ 
The above fully accord with thousands of testimonials from every part of the land. OLD SLOAT ELLIPTIC 
MACHINES Repaired and greatly improved by the eg of all the new attachments and improvements, 


able as a family machine.” 


and tull instructions for their use given grati«. Mac 


ines (WHICH ARE WARRANTED FOR TWO YEARS) forwarded to 
any part of the world, with printed instructions for use, 


LIBERAL ARRANGEMENTS made with parties of energy, good standing, and capital, to act as agents in such 
territory as yet remains unoccupied; for further information address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


No. 543 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


11 South Street, Baltimore, Marylana. + 








For thirty Subscribers to the CHIMNEY CORNER, 
at $4 each, we will give, as a premium, one of 


Grover & Baker's Unrivaled 
$55 FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


fhe machines will be securely boxed and shipped as 
directed, to any part of the country. By a little exer- 
tion, any person can obtain the requisite number ot 
subscribers, and thus secure a valuable present. ° 





MOT T’S CHEMICAL 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out Coctor or medi- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y 


COMYORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
DR. E. B. FOOTE, 

Author of Medical Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


TCH § 


7 


SEWING MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New York. © 
The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. o 


DIRECT STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 


The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 
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OFPTAWA.......-::- CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
Pe Te rT err Saturday, March 23, 
ft 8 Is: Saturday, April 1, 


taking passengers at the following rates: 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 


tion of state-rooms............ $75—$90 00 
| ee eer ore 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 
OD h nnn snscnenesrnadbadaed seins ive 40 UU 

EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
Ne Rs aicnckeetectssesesdebestests 170 00 
OI 5.55400 006i eseviessevccesecioes 67 50 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 

Other first-class steamers will follow from either side 
every second SATURDAY. Freight is taken at the low- 
est rates for Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. for 
 eeny = or freight, apply to HILLER & CO., No. 3 Chum- 

ers Street. 600-6120 
$ SEWING $ 5 

THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
Crimptne attachment ; sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches % 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Farms, and received the 


Furi Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 

‘‘With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 

' Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where, Address all orders to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


< KALDENBERG & SON, 
Wa Exhibitors tothe World’s Fair. GEN- 
UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
= order, boiled, repaired, etc. Please 
. > send for Circulars. Theo Anest stock 
in this country. 
4 and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house. eowo 












y 


Agents Wanted—Male or Female, to 
sell our new Ten Dollar Sewing and Embroidering Ma- 
chine. Will pay from $75 to $150 per month. Address, 
with a stamp, W. 8S. HILL, Manchester, N. H. 600-603, 


PARLOR EENO. 
Something new and interesting for Home and Family 
Amusement. Fr. GROBE, 
78 Fulton street, cor. of Gold. 


Make Your Own Soap with Saponifier. 
Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. eowo 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Trmwes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Turee of different powers tor'$1, Address 
° F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 








‘GET THE BEST.” 
WARD'S 


PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 
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